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BETWEEN ISSUES 


MakCH is traditionally one of the great months of history. 
It is the month when the snow melts, when people venture 
out in the sun—and decide to do something about their fate. 
Not surprisingly, March was the first month in the calendar 
for quite a while—supplanted by January and February 
as recently as 700 B.C. 

This year, the magic month brings an unusual crop of 
anniversaries: March 12, tenth anniversary of the Truman 
Doctrine; March 8-15, fortieth anniversary of the demo- 
cratic Russian Revolution which overthrew Tsarism; March 
15, 2000th anniversary of the assassination of Julius Caesar. 
Hardly a good month for autocrats, all in all. As the nervous 
fidgeting from Janos Kadar reminds us, March.15 is also 
the anniversary of the first Hungarian Revolution—back in 
1848. Among the other recent March events of note: 1871, 
birth of the Paris Commune; 1881, assassination of Tsar 
Alexander II; 1920, rejection of the Versailles Treaty by 
the U.S. Senate; 1936, Hitler enters the Rhineland; 1953, 
Stalin dies. 

Such major events do not, however, exhaust the meaning 
of March. For it is also a month in which seeds are planted 
which bring great fruit later. Without exhausting the cata- 
logue of history, let us mention but two events of last March: 
The death of Boleslaw Bierut, Stalin’s Polish Gauleiter and 
Gomulka’s arch rival; and Hungary’s rehabilitation of 
Laszlo Rajk and other purged Communists. 

Lest you think we’re trying to impress you with our 
historic sense, our last word on the subject comes from 
Henry Longfellow: 

“The holiest of all holidays are those 
Kept by ourselves in silence and apart; 
The secret anniversaries of the heart.” 








Tuincs to Come: The tangled politics of Latin Americas 
where dictatorship—sad to say—is as common as democracy{ 
will be the subject of two New Leaner articles in the weeks, 
ahead. The first, by AFL-CIO President George Meany 
summarizes his impressions of an extensive tour of th 
hemisphere, in which he conferred with democratic labo 
leaders to the south. The second is a thorough analysis of the 
Dominican dictatorship of “Generalissimo” Rafael Trujillo, 
Its author is the controversial German E. Ornes, for ¢ 
decade a leading Dominican editor and publisher until he 
broke with Trujillo in 1955. Mr. Ornes is now in thi 
country as a political refugee after a prolonged struggl 
with literal-minded U. S. immigration authorities. 

Still another important feature will be a report on Polan 
by Lucjan Blit. This author spent several months in thy 
country after the Gomulka revolution, but he was no ordinarg 
tourist. A life-long member of the Polish Socialist party, by 
was the last democrat to see Henryk Erlich and Vict 
Alter alive before those two Jewish Socialist Bund leader 
were shot by Stalin. An editor of Socialist Commentary it 
London since the war, he went to Poland last fall as | 
correspondent for the Observer. Needless to say, his nt 
merous personal contacts among Polish workers, intellectualy 
and politicians give his analysis of the Gomulka regim) 
special value. 

Finally, in two weeks we shall be the first to print Hugi 
Gaitske]l’s analysis of Europe’s greatest postwar dilemma 
German unity. This thoughtful discussion, adapted fro 
the British Labor leader’s forthcoming book The Challeng 
of Coexistence (to be published by Harvard). points th 
way for a fruitful re-examination of U.S. and NATO policy 
toward reunification. 
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Current Senate investigations spotlight the need for labor to clean its own house 


of corruption immediately or suffer thé wrath of an indignant public 


Labor and the Rackets 


RACKET is a racket. This is not 

from Gertrude Stein. It’s a good 
old-fashioned, heavily-muscled, high- 
button-shoes definition. Away back 
there when it all began and ward 
heelers were in fashion instead of the 
trucking business, the boys used to 
sell tickets to a ball. The dance was 
held. The dancers held their gals real 
tight and sometimes the gals of the 
other lads, too. Then the slugging 
began. The racket started. The meat 
wagons came—as did the patrol wag- 
ons—and the racket ended for the 
night. 

Soon the shenanigans became so 
popular, the boys sold more tickets 
than there was space for dancers. 
So they decided that, since some of 
the ticket holders couldn’t get in any- 
way, why not be democratic about 
it all? Just sell tickets for a shindig 
for which none could get in. All men 
were then equal. No hall was hired. 
No band played. No racket was heard 
—or held. 

This was the birth of “The Racket” 
—the something for nothing, the easy 
buck, and if you complained you’d 
wind up patronizing one of those 
white-curtained offices which you 
recognized by the sign of the huge, 
three-pronged gold tooth on the out- 
side. 

Then the boys did this with pic- 
nics, boat rides for which there was 
no boat—sometimes not even a river 
or a lake. Soon the strong-arm men 
Were on steady payrolls. 

The union boys in the days of the 
bowler hat, heavy brogans and walk- 
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By Victor Riesel 





Organized labor today faces its greatest crisis since 1948, Then it had to 
expel Communist-controlled unions in order to avert more drastic legislation 
than the Taft-Hartley Act. Now it must smash corruption, or face “right-to- 
work” laws on the Indiana pattern (see page 15) and possibly worse. The 
corruption-ridden Teamsters, Longshoremen and smaller unions control several 
million dues-paying members, but the 16-million-member AFL-CIO will be 
committing suicide if it does not act against them before the legislators do. 
Only by swift, vigorous action against the “businessmen” in labor—the Jimmy 
Hoffas as well as the Johnny Dios—can George Meany, Walter Reuther, James 
Carey and David Dubinsky be sure their own traditions will continue to inspire 
labor. Victor Riesel was Managing Editor of THe New Leaver before becoming 
labor columnist for the Post-Hall syndicate. Last year, he was the victim of 
an acid attack as a result of his exposures of gangsters in labor. 





ing delegates thought it a fine func- 
tion for the union. Soon the racket 
was refined. Something-for-nothing- 
ism became a big business. But un- 
noticed. 

Sociological immorality had come 
to stay inside labor. This is hardly 
the magazine for a recital of the tech- 
niques of easy money. Every sophis- 
ticate knows of shakedowns, the price 
of labor peace, picket lines which 
pivoted for a price and disappeared 
like Houdini in his heyday. 

But this was just in one section of 
the labor movement. There was the 
other section—those unions which 
dispatched calls to the young intellec- 
tuals, the young Socialists—the ideal- 
ists, the dedicated. Singing pickets 
poured into the streets for four bits 
a day—just enough for carfare and 
coffee at Childs at the corner of 
Union Square, where you could re- 
lease your hostilities across the white 
marble-topped tables at the Commies 
who always poured in from their 
headquarters on 12th and 13th 
Streets. Those were famous picket 


lines, for many reasons. Many an 
honest union was born on those cob- 
ble stones. Many a famous labor lead- 
er burgeoned as he was bludgeoned 
by angry city police. 

And after the day’s picketing was 
over, there was conversation about 
morality. Dignity of the working 
man. His right to the job. An injury 
to one is an injury to all. Workers of 
hand and brain, don’t worry; you'll 
eat. Pie in the sky. There were songs. 
And there were labor clubs, some of 
which were hit on the head regularly 
by the Communists. 

There was love and there 
Gemiitlichkeit. Some day, the Depres- 
sion would be over and the dawn 
would be bright and everybody would 
earn at least $7 a day and work five 
days a week. And John Lewis was the 
ogre because he was picking on the 
Progressive Mine Workers. And let’s 
collect clothing for them. And who’s 
going down to Harlan? 

Many of these young pickets out- 
lasted the Depression. They were the 
forerunners, the advance men of the 
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CIO. They became the intellectuals 
of the intellectual side of the labor 
movement. They marched again. 
They sang. They sat down. They be- 
came the experts in research and 
time-and-motion study, the publicists. 
They retained, in their maturity, their 
love of labor, their nostalgia for 
those days of coffee over at Childs 
and the wandering into the night to 
Washington Square with a gal who 
is today’s suburban matron with a 
bigger ranch house than the other 
ex-picket. 

They saw the tiny unions for which 
they fought become big and powerful. 
They saw a movement of 2 million 
become a mass of 16 million with 
60,000 locals and over 485,000 offi- 
cials. They saw the fledgling skeletal 
units of the Thirties grow into inter- 
nationals with several hundred mil- 
lion dollars in assets. 

They saw such strength develop 
that Government and industry were 
forced to take over the welfare and 
old-age security of the working class 
—the beginning of fringe benefits. 
And while they didn’t count the mil- 
lions, their researchers could have 
told them that there was over $35 
billion in labor-management welfare 
funds throughout the nation—just 
about $15 billion more than there 
is in the U.S. old-age Social Secur- 
ity funds. 

They grew proud of what they had 
built and what was being built 
around them. They were angry when 
they read that the “outside press” was 
pointing to Communists in their 
ranks. This was a problem to handle 
all their own way. They could clean 
house. They would make the fight 
when the time came, but labor must 
not be split. Finally, in 1949, the 
Commies were ousted, and labor did 
not suffer. And suddenly there were 
new criticisms. Here and there, word 
began seeping into the press of the 
other labor movement. 

Insurance companies were being 
set up by union people—and were 
looting the welfare funds and pen- 
sion money. Big union treasuries 
were being pilfered. Unions were 





buying heavily into Wall Street, and 
some of their officials were picking 
up stock on margin which should 
have gone to the union’s credit. 
Unions were buying real estate for 
investment and projects. And union 
officials were picking up parcels near- 
by because they would accrue in 
value as a result of the union’s pur- 
chase. Union men were buying into 
companies which the union could 
make or break. Union salaries began 
edging up from the $100-a-week 
norm to $2,000 per—plus expenses. 
Private homes were bought, estates, 
expensive cars, summer homes, win- 
ter homes, swimming pools on front 
lawns. And the other day Jim Carey 
revealed that one brother even had an 
artificial waterfall in his living room. 

Now this was different from the 
Scalise type of operation. Or Willie 
Bioff's depredations, or the Lepke- 
Gurrah days, or the Communists’ 
Black Gloves mob. This was the 
“respectable,” unpunishable type of 
looting. This was the beginning of 
the refinement. This was the new busi- 
ness-executive type of labor leader. 
This was the totally new type of 
union man. 

There were now two kinds of labor 
movements. 

There was the one led by wealthy 
men. There was the labor movement 
itself—full grown from the days of 
the 50-cents-a-day expense-account 
picket. Trouble was that the decent 
intellectuals and liberal folk just 
couldn’t see the dichotomy. 

No New LEapDER reader need be 
burdened with a description of the 
years between—but soon came the 
merger of the AFL and CIO, and the 
old-time youngsters found themselves 
tied to sections of the old high-button- 
shoes crowd. Nostalgia overruled 
good sense. Misguided loyalty domi- 
nated clear thinking. There was in- 
sistence that those on the outside see 
it all as one labor movement which 
must not be hurt. There was the con- 
structive role of the labor movement 
and that should overshadow it all. 
The “outside” critic should realize 
that exposures would injure labor’s 


‘ern Illinois construction unions. cost 








ability to bargain, the starry-eyed, 
decent ones said, rather testily at 
times. 

But what they, in their reverence 
for their youth, did not know was 
that a sordid combine had moved in 
quietly—and deep. This was not 
labor gone tough. This was the tough 
gone labor. 

It makes no difference whether the 
underworld actually captured unions 
or just became their buddies. The 
point is that the crime “take” out of 
the use of labor outfits was several | 
billion a year. There was mayhem, 
terror—and worse. There was and is 
a terror tax on garments, Army uni- 












forms, food, fish, home construction [ 
—even the facilities which carry | 
water and natural gas. ' 

There were cases, such as the! 
Laundry Workers Union, where aj 
cool million was looted from the wel- } 
fare and pension funds. And this was | 
just one of many. There were in- 
stances where homes for veterans and 
slum clearance programs in Negro 
areas were held up and even perma- 
nently canceled because some con- 
struction unions shook down con- 
tractors at $50,000 a clip. There 
were instances where even our atomic 
energy and defense construction set- 
ups were victimized—and the Justice 
Department claims that the extortions 
of one man, Evan Dale of the South- 


the Government over $50 million to 
build one atomic power project. 
There was the waterfront. And the 
Operating Engineers Union, where 
Bill Wilkins, leader of the opposition 
group, was ousted because he took to 
the air and the press to tell his story. 
Wherever local opposition leadership 
sprang up, the national offices of the 
powerful unions involved simply put 
in a trusteeship. The experts tell me 
that some 15 per cent of the locals of 
a certain combine of unions are uM 
der these trusteeships—and __ there 
have been no meetings, no elections. 
no reports to the membership for 
over a decade in some instances. 
It was inevitable that investiga 
tions would be launched. Thousands 
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' of complaints poured in on the Gov- 
ernment and on newsmen. Back in 
the winter of 1955, the Government 
| Operations Committee of the Senate, 

just recovering from the Army- 
McCarthy hearings, began looking 
into reports of corruption in purchas- 
ing of Army uniforms. The commit- 
tee counsel, Robert F. Kennedy, 
thought that this would be just an- 
other probe. He began following 
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leads. He discovered that fully 95 
per cent ef the legitimate men’s gar- 
ment manufacturers wouldn’t bid for 
Philadelphia Quartermaster orders 
at one time—even though the Army 
could spend as much as $180 million 
in one year. He then found all roads 
leading to New York racketeers in- 
side labor, and from then on out 
across the country to what you’ve 
seen exposed recently. 

Out of this grew the Senate Select 
Committee. Now the issue is just how 
much damage all this will do the 
legitimate labor movement. It is fas- 
cinating that Senator Barry Gold- 
water, who is certainly not enamored 
of most labor leaders, has said that 
he is disturbed lest the deep anger 
of the moment lead to tougher laws 
than are good for labor. 

Well, that all depends on what 
labor does at this moment. If it im- 
plements its ethical-practices codes, 
as it appears to be doing, the public 
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MEANY, DUBINSKY AND CAREY: 'THE DISEASE MUST BE CUT OUT — SURGICALLY, SWIFTLY, UNFLINCHINGLY’ 


anger may subside. If the unions in 
which there is corruption really clean 
house even a little, the fury may calm. 

But if there develops the old re- 
frain that the current probe is merely 
an attack on labor, the public will 
implement its anger. If the men of 
the coffee circle at Childs don’t join, 
the public will move in wrath. 

I have in mind particularly an 
intellectual fellow now a Teamsters’ 
leader in the Midwest. After the first 
week of Senate exposures, he or one 
of his colleagues said editorially in 
their union newspaper that the probe 
was really an attack on the Portland 
Teamsters and their wives because 
these men and their womenfolk had 
elected Senators Dick Neuberger and 
Wayne Morse. This was retaliation, 
the editorial charged, by some mys- 
terious super-force. 

Well, the point is that both Dick 
Neuberger and Wayne Morse favor 
the probe. They do not see it as any 
retaliation against the forces which 
elected them. But there you have the 
kind of rejection of reality in this 
Midwest Teamsters’ paper. Head-in- 
the-sand thing. Print it, believe it and 
it will go away. I don’t think it will. 
The people are too angry. 

So are most of labor’s national 
leaders. George Meany has not been 
offended by the probe, nor have Dave 
Dubinsky and the many others on 





the high council. Walter Reuther has 
spoken out in favor of it. 

Jim Carey has also taken to the 
hustings. Listen to his words: 

“But the issue today is far more 
menacing, because this time it comes 
from inside our movement. It is a 
betrayal from within. It is treason to 
trade unionism by those who pretend 
to believe in, and represent, trade 
unionism. It is pernicious perfidy by 
those who profess the ideals of union 
brotherhood only for the end of 
personal enrichment. 

“These betrayers of labor, these 
traitors to trade unionism, have 
brought a terrible disease into the 
labor movement, a disease that must 
be cut out—surgically, swiftly and 
unflinchingly—to prevent its spread 
into a corrupting contagion. 

“Corruption is never a static thing. 
Corruption means decay, and decay 
—unless it is decisively halted— 
spreads from an unhealthy part of 
an organism to its healthy parts. 

“The hard, cold, inescapable fact 
is that we must utterly destroy rack- 
eteering and corruption in the labor 
movement or racketeering and cor- 
ruption will destroy the labor move- 
ment.” 

To Jim Carey goes the order of the 
Knights of the Marble-Top Tables. 
Where are the children of yester- 


year’s Childs? 








THE HOME FRONT 


BOHN 

OR SIX MONTHS, I have been hear- 
r ing about a neat little bargain 
agreed upon between the U.S. and 
the USSR. Once a month, we publish 
in Moscow 50,000 copies of a maga- 
zine about our country called Amer- 
ika. It is said that the copies are 
grabbed from the newsstands within 
a few minutes after they are placed 
on sale. The Russians avail themselves 
of their reciprocal privilege by send- 
ing out from Washington 50,000 
copies of an English-language month- 
ly called USSR. I have occasionally 
seen a copy of Amerika—and I must 
say that our boys are doing a bang- 
up job of editing and printing. But 
up to this week I had not seen a copy 
of USSR. 

Every now and then, I fill this 
space with tales of my experiences as 
a commuter. On my weekly journeys 
between New York and Wilmington, 
astonishing things keep happening. 
What occurred last week was one of 
the most charming incidents of the 
lot. I had made myself at home in a 
rather crowded train in Pennsylvania 
Station when a tall, slender, well- 
dressed and altogether elegant young 
gentleman came along and asked in 
a pleasant foreign accent whether he 
might occupy the seat beside me. 

Naturally, I invited the youth to 
dispose of his spiffy luggage and 
make himself comfortable. I was 
reading an extra good story in the 
New Yorker and was not, therefore. 
inclined to pay attention to my seat- 
mate. As the train slid along toward 
Newark, I noticed that he was care- 
fully examining some of our more 
splurgy and popular weeklies—Satur- 
day Evening Post, Life, Look, and 






By William E. Bohn 


Coexistence on 
A Railroad Train 


some others. A young man reading 
Life or Look is nothing special, so I 
read my New Yorker and left the 
stranger to his own devices. 

As we approached Philadelphia, I 
finished my tale and began to look 
at my companion. It dawned on me 
that there was something peculiar. 
He was obviously an intellectual. He 
had the clothes, the looks, the man- 
ners—everything. And I began to see 
that he was not really reading his 
popular picture journals. He was ex- 
amining them from a technical point 
of view. He was looking at the head- 
lines, the arrangement of photo- 
graphs, the make-up in general. He 
was obviously a journalist. 

While the train was standing in 
30th Street Station, Philadelphia, I 
finally was pushed by curiosity into 
opening a conversation. There were 
only a few minutes left. It was neces- 
sary to work fast. My friend was 
shy, reticent, backward. When I 
spoke to him, he blushed as a girl is 
supposed to blush but doesn’t. Final- 
ly, I got from him the confession that 
he was the editor of a magazine. Then 
came the information that it was pub- 
lished in Washington. Next followed 
the item that it has a circulation of 
50,000. That struck me as strange. 
Why should the circulation be repre- 
sented by such a definite and such a 
round figure—exactly 50,000? Fi- 
nally the youth capitulated: The jour- 
nal.was called USSR! 

I blurted out: “But I am the editor 
of THE New Leaper! Look, this is 
dramatic; we are enemies. You repre- 
sent Communism and we are against 
it.” And I reached over and grasped 
the hand of my enemy. It seemed 





wonderful that we should be there to- 
gether in that railway seat and talk. 
ing quietly in that friendly way. But 
to the young Russian there was noth- 
ing wonderful about it. When I took 
his hand he seemed to shudder—as 
if I had had some sort of disease. 

Next I reached into my suitcase for 
a copy of the last number of THE 
New LEADER and said: “Here take 
this. There are a number of interest- 
ing things in it. You will find it at 
least as exciting as the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post.” For a moment, he took 
our magazine (with David Ben- 
Gurion’s picture on the cover) and 
held it gingerly in his hand. Then 
something seemed to happen inside 
of him. Trembling, he held the paper 
toward me and said: “Please take 
it away. I don’t want it.” 

That is about all there is to it. 
The conductor was calling out “Wil- 
mington!” The young Russian had 
given me his name and told me that 
I could get a copy of his publication 
at any American News Company 
stand. He said: “You live out in the 
country?” I said: “Yes, my wife will 
meet me with the car and we will go 
away out in the country.” He looked 
envious as he murmured: “That will 
be very nice.” I wished that I could 
take him with me. 

Just one more note: My young 
man seemed worried for fear I would 
take his picture-magazines as an in- 
dex of his taste. In the few words 
which he said about the New Yorker, 
he proved his point. 

That is the tragedy of this little 
tale. When I returned to New York, 
I found USSR on the first newsstand 
I came to. It is full of gorgeous pic- 
tures—even like Life or Look. But the 
literary text—except for some sports 
notes—is unbelievably naive. I could 
not shake off the feeling that I had 
read something like this before. At 
last, I picked out the recollection. The 
English style of these Russians is like 
that of the children’s books published 
in this country about a century ago. 
And my friend, this man of taste, 
must spend his days and nights 
over it. 
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A nation seeks democratic progress and fears outside meddling 





HEN Jawaharlal Nehru re- 
fused point-blank to obey a 
hited Nations resolution and allow 
free plebiscite in Kashmir, many 
esterners reacted with a vehement: 
“Well, that does it; and now, to hell 
‘with India!” 

| For indeed this was India’s most 
initating and contradictory action 
todate. Mr. Nehru and his fiery-eyed 
adviser, V. K. Krishna Menon, for 
weeks had been speeding from capi- 
ul to capital; and, while enjoying 
the most marked hospitality in both 
Washington and Moscow, had casti- 
gated French repression in Algeria, 
damned colonialism in Goa and 
Guatemala, urged both Russians and 
Western political warriors to stop 
intervening in Hungary—in short, 
ated as self-appointed representa- 
tives of order and reason in an often 
disorderly and unreasonable world. 
Then, as soon as the United Nations 
turned its attention to Kashmir with 
its heavy Moslem majority, Jawahar- 
lal Nehru (who entitled his autobiog- 
raphy Toward Freedom) repudiated 
his own promise of a free plebiscite 
for Kashmir, and turned his back on 
the United Nations. 

But if the disgusted West seemed 
teady to wash its hands of India, 
not so the Russians and the Red 
Chinese. Marshal Georgi K. Zhu- 
kov’s weather eye seemed cocked not 
0 much westward, as he bowed and 
hammed his way around India, as 
tastward, toward China — whose 
Chou En-lai so recently made the 
same trip and similar efforts. 
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BEHIND INDIA’S 
FOREIGN POLICY 


By John Scott 





John Scott, special assistant to the 
publisher of Time, was educated in 
the United States and Switzerland, 
then spent five years working in 
Soviet industry —an experience 
which produced his first book, Be- 
yond the Urals, in 1942. Since 
1937, he has literally covered the 
world as a correspondent for the 
French agency Havas, the London 
News Chronicle and Time. Among 
his books since then are Duel for 
Europe, Europe in Revolution and 
Political Warfare. Mr. Scott recently 
made an extended tour of India. 





That the Russians and Chinese 
were trying so hard to shoulder each 
other into (or out of) India’s good 
graces could only cause satisfaction 
in the West. But it would be a fun- 
damental, and perhaps fatal, error 
for the Western democracies to allow 
their irritation with Nehru’s sancti- 
monious hypocrisy, and with his 
government’s left-leaning “neutral- 
ism,” to push them into a policy of 
ignoring India. The world’s largest 


‘uncommitted country, India holds 


the key to Asia for the Russians, the 
Chinese and the West. India’s suc- 
cess or failure in her attempts to 
solve her many problems democrati- 
cally may well determine whether or 
not Southeast Asia goes Communist. 
India deserves our sober considera- 
tion and continued interest. 

India’s foreign policy, like that of 
any nation, begins at home. To 
understand and deal with Indian 
“neutralism,” we must start with a 


look at Bharat Mata itself. Such a 


look I have just had, in a 35,000- 
mile trip through the subcontinent. 
Here is what I saw and heard: 

Giant Mother India abounds with 
sights and sounds and smells, shock- 
ing and disturbing to the Western 
visitor. Homeless millions sleeping 
on the streets of Calcutta and a dozen 
other cities; the blind, the halt, alive 
and newly dead, lying ignored and 
lonely on roadsides; the scrawny, 
shrunken-uddered sacred cows roam- 
ing in their solemn misery through 
city traffic, village field and yard. ... 
And everywhere, so many, many 
Indians. 

Yet, many of these people look at 
their world with hope and optimism. 
The little girl of fourteen, already 
two years married, feeding sand with 
her reed-woven tokri (head basket) 
into a modern cement mixer, laughed 
a boisterous laugh that shook her 
plum-sized, budding naked breasts. 
The engineer in Jamshedpur, India’s 
Pittsburgh, exuded the same kind of 
buoyant enthusiasm about his new 
mill that I saw and heard in Mag- 
nitogorsk more than twenty years 
ago. The sober British-educated 
physician, who admitted that a hun- 
dred dead of cholera in Calcutta daily 
was routine, boasted proudly that 
India in its nine years of indepen- 
dence had raised the life expectancy 
of its citizens from 27 to 34 years. 

Indeed Indians have much of 
which to boast. India has earned, 
though not yet received, a rousing 
cheer from the rest of the world for 
the way she has dealt with residual 








feudalism, and for her approach to 
the inequitable and uneconomic land- 
tenure system inherited from the 
British a decade ago. Without blood- 
shed, or even serious coercion, some 
600 sovereign princes were separated 
from their political power and most 
of their property, and pensioned off 
by a central government whose 
authority they thereby formally rec- 
ognized. To accomplish this historic 
process, most European nations bled 
and sweated through revolutions and 
civil wars lasting decades or even 
centuries. 

Perhaps more important, India is 
quietly accomplishing an agrarian 
reform still undone and overdue in 
Western lands like Italy and Spain. 
This land redistribution has been 
sparked by the peculiarly Indian 
Bhoodan Movement. Walking bare- 
foot from village to village, Ghandian 
disciple Vinoba Bhave and his col- 
leagues have been appealing to those 
with more land than they can use to 
give to the “have-nots’—and more 
than a million acres have already 
thus been redistributed, mostly to 
landless untouchables. 

More important than the acres 
that changed hands, the 
Bhoodan Movement has created a 
sense of responsibility in the minds 
of some landlords, fear in others: 
and has prepared the community 
psychologically to accept land-reform 
laws passed by most of India’s states. 
limiting land holdings to from 30 to 
50 acres (the all-Indian average is 
under five), putting a ceiling of one- 
third of the crop on the rent to be 
charged for land, and providing for 
the buying of unused or surplus land 
by landless peasants for a fair price 
paid over a period of years. 

Most of India’s 380 millions sub- 
sist in half a million miserable vil- 
lages. Undernourished and illiterate, 
they seem to lack the energy and the 
desire to do much except patch 
their windowless mud huts after 
the rains, scratch a few vegetables 
from the eroded land—and produce 
babies. Currently, the Indian Gov- 
ernment, aided by the Ford Founda- 


have 


working on a_ self-help 
Development Program 


tion, is 
Community 
which has already done wonders in 
some 120,000 villages. Roads, schools, 
clinics, hygiene and sanitation have 
altered radically the lives of these 
villagers; and most of the work of 
bringing these improvements into 
being has been done by the villagers 
themselves. The job is just begun, 
of course; but in a dozen places, in 
several parts of India, I talked with 
peasants who have seen that through 
their own efforts they can lift them- 
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"MILLET AND A BIT OF RICE’ 


selves from the morass of misery 
and degradation that has been their 
lot for centuries. 

When Jean Francois Millet’s Man 
with Hoe was painted, Europe ran 
red. In the past decade, millions 
have been executed in China. In 
nine-year-old free India, millions 
are getting up out of the mud and 
debasement of centuries, and build- 
ing for themselves a better life in 
cooperation even with those who so 
recently held them down. It is a per- 
formance which will long outlive the 
irrationality, the petulance, the cere- 


monial beating of dead horses an 
the hypersensitive criticism of the 
West which has so often influenced | 
India’s foreign policy. 
Finally, India is rapidly becoming 
an important industrial power. For? 


hand-loom, the mystic followers of 
Gandhi, polemicized against more 
modern-minded Indians about their 
country’s economic future. The Sec. 
ond Five-Year Plan, launched in 
April 1956, committed India defini. 
tively to industrialization. The proc. 
ess will no doubt take generation: 
but the road has been chosen; the 
energies of the nation are dedicated 
to replacing with modern machinery, 
as soon as possible, the hand imple. 
ments still generally used in agricul. 
ture and small industry. 

And already much has been done. 
Four steel mills are currently a-build: 
ing, which will raise India’s steel 
production to nearly six million tons.) 
I visited the Bhakra Dam (now half 
built), which on completion in 1961 
will be the world’s third largest: will 
irrigate 10 million acres of newly 


nearly a decade, the promoters of : 
} 


productive land; produce, on full 
development of the Bhakra-Nangal 
Project, nearly a million kilowatts of 
power; and virtually eliminate floods 
in the Eastern Punjab. I visited, also. 
the spanking new Swiss-designed 
railway-car plant near Madras, one 
of the world’s best. I watched busy 
cranes in Madras, Calcutta, Bombay 
and Vizagapatam unloading steel 


plates from Japan, bulldozers from} | 


7 
4 


Peoria, turbines from Coventry, elec- 
trical equipment 
vakia, machine tools from Kharkov 
and Diisseldorf. 
then transferred by diesel truck, rail- 
road, bullock cart, barge and on 
human backs to construction jobs in 
places few Westerners have ever 
heard of. India is industrializing, 
and the whole world is helping. 
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LTHOUGH PROGRESS is being 
made, India’s unsolved domes} 
tic problems are numerous and 
serious. Though “abolished” by the 


Constitution of India, the caste sy 
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tem is still a major impediment to 
progress. Rooted in ancient racial 
conflicts, the caste system rapidly 
assumed economic functions still im- 
portant today. Unpleasant as its 
rigidity was to the gifted or ambi- 
tious, caste nevertheless gave its 
members a measure of economic 
security and a sense of belonging. 
Today caste ties are weakening, 
though it is still news when harijans 
(untouchables) are admitted to cer- 
tain temples. Marriage out of caste 
is still not accepted by tens of mil- 
lios—and it is often impossible to 
get any but a harijan houseboy to 
clean up a kitten’s indiscretion on 
the living-room rug. It may be years 
before the Government at Delhi can 
' furnish adequate social security for 
its citizens: and it will probably be 
longer before India as a nation can 
command from her people the same 
degree of allegiance and identifica- 
tion that they have owed their castes. 

In the meantime, the disintegra- 
tion of the caste system may leave a 
sociological vacuum in Indian so- 
ciety at least as important as the 
military vacuum in South Korea in 
1950, a fact and an analogy of which 
Communists in India as well as in 
Moscow are acutely aware. 

A recent Times of India story re- 
ported the recommendations for new 


TATA STEEL COMPANY IN JAMSHEDPUR: 
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wage minimums made by the 
Rajistan Textile Labor Committee: 
for unskilled workers $15 a month, 
for skilled workers $21. In many 
cases, these workers support several 
unemployed adult relatives as well as 
their own wives and children. What 
do they live on? Millet and a bit of 
rice, and perhaps some vegetables. 
What do they own? A few rags. 
They live in mud huts, shacks, or on 
the streets. These men have no stake 
in their society or their country. 
Like the 19th-century European pro- 
letariat to which Karl Marx appealed, 
they have nothing to lose. In these 
men lies the real danger of Com- 
munism in India—not among the 
flighty and sensitive intellectuals who 
so far make up most of India’s Reds. 
That few workers have so far become 
Communists is a fortunate fact. But 
it may not always be so. 

India probably faces a choice be- 
tween developing modern, responsible 
“people’s capitalism” pretty quickly, 
or watching the Indian working class 
go Communist. Some of the coun- 
try’s big employers, like Tata, realize 
this situation and are trying desper- 


ately to modernize in time. Most 


Indian employers, however, do not 
realize that their greatest danger is 
not from Soviet imperialism, 
though that danger may be, 


real 


but 


rather from their own backwardness 
and selfishness. 

India’s immense pool of unem- 
ployed or underemployed labor 
(perhaps some 50 million) generates 
a sort of technological schizophrenia 
among businessmen and Government 
planners in all categories. On the 
one hand, they must constantly seek 
to absorb rather than save labor; on 
the other, they are under pressure 
to use modern industrial techniques 
to increase production and fill the 
awful maw of unsatisfied desires on 
the part of India’s people, whose 
average per-capita income is still 
only about $57 per year. 

For example, when I commented 
to a group of Community Develop- 
ment Project workers on the use of 
the tokri and asked, “Why not a 
wheelbarrow?” I was told: “What 
would we do with the displaced 
labor? And, anyhow, the wheelbar- 
row is an expensive piece of equip- 
ment; it must be lubricated, cared 
for, must have a road. The tokri can 
be made locally for a few annas.” 
Thus, the men who are modernizing 
India must try at the same time to 
be efficient and inefficient. 

Many Indians and foreign observ- 
ers have been apprehensive about 
Nehru’s “socialism.” They point to 
the recent nationalization of the 





‘TRYING DESPERATELY TO MODERNIZE IN TIME’ 





Imperial Bank of India and of 
India’s life insurance companies— 
and to Nehru’s socialist views ex- 
pressed not long ago in these words: 
“I see no way of ending poverty, vast 
unemployment, the degradation and 
the subjugation of the Indian people 
except through socialism.” 

After long talks with Indian econo- 
mists and foreign diplomats, I 
learned that at the present time 90 
per cent of India’s production comes 
from the private sector, and about 
90 per cent of India’s property is 
privately owned. By 1960, produc- 
tion in the public sector will be in- 
creased to about 20 per cent. At 
present only about 9 per cent of 
India’s total in the 
public sector, as compared to about 
18 per cent in the United States, 27 
per cent in Red China and nearly 
100 per cent in the Soviet Union. 

I was thus forced to conclude that 
Indian intellectuals can understand 
time, and that planned for the next 
five years, fall entirely within the 
limitations of what we might refer to 
as economic freedom. 

A final crowning problem facing 
India as a nation is the problem of 
Millions of 


intellectuals can understand 


investment is 


its very nationhood. 
Indian 
each other only in English, while 
scores of millions cannot speak to 
each other at all. The Congress 
party’s traditional policy of forming 
linguistic states and making Hindi, 
instead of English, the language of 
government threatened to increase 
the power of the centrifugal forces 
that might tear India apart if Nehru 
were succeeded by someone of less 
stature and ability. When I traveled 
through India in July and August, 
perceptive Indians were worried; 
and Nehru was receiving more high- 
level criticism on this issue than on 
his neutralism abroad or socialism 
at home. 

In early September, the Prime 
Minister seemed to reverse his party’s 
position on the linguistic issue by 
urging Indians to learn English to 
provide technically trained men for 
the country’s economic development 


and as a “unifying link.” This wise 
move will certainly tend to minimize 
the separatist feelings of the Ben- 
galis, Tamils and others. But for 
many decades or even generations, 
the problem of linguistic minorities 
will remain a major one in India. 


HOUGH for most Indians these 

domestic problems — economic, 
social, political and linguistic—are 
far more important than foreign af- 
fairs, most Americans are interested 
in India primarily in the context of 
her relations with other countries. 

The word “neutralism” has differ- 
ent meanings for different people. 
Let me analyze India’s foreign policy 
in terms of its essential components: 

© Non-alignment. India has nei- 
ther the military nor the economic 
strength to ally herself with either 
side in what could become a major 
war. With this position few can 
argue. 

© Independence. Indians want to 
judge each issue on its merits, rather 
than accept or reject some precept 
or position simply because one or 
the other of the great powers does so. 
Here, again, it is difficult to deny the 
legitimacy of India’s desires. 

© The right to be wrong. In her 
insistence on this right, India has 
repeatedly condemned the West for 
actions ignored or excused when 
committed by the Soviet Union or 
China. Like most foreign observers 
and many Indians, I feel this applica- 
tion of a double standard is self- 
deceptive and dangerous for India 
and the world. There is no doubt 
that over the past two or three years 
India’s “neutralism” has leaned heav- 
ily in Russia’s direction. 

After numerous conversations with 
Indians, from Nehru to my Sikh 
driver, from Socialist Jayaprakash 
Narayan to a group of Tamil peas- 
ants, I believe I found the reasons 
for this Indian attitude. These rea- 
sons do not constitute an excuse but 
an explanation. The attitude is not 
based on the substance of capitalism 
or Communism; neither mean much 
to most Indians. Nor is it based on 








any illusion in India that Russia has 
made major contributions in aid to: 
Mother India. A fairly scientific poll” 
recently taken in four different dis. 
tricts of India 
average Indian knows that U. S. aid! 
has been substantial and Soviet aid} 
insignificant. The Indian attitude is 
based rather on two issues of current 
politics, and on two general positions,” 
The immediate issues are Goa and 
Kashmir. Both territories are con 
sidered Indian by most Indians f 
Russia has unconditionally backed) 
India’s claim to Goa and her de} 
termination to keep at least that two! 
thirds of Kashmir currently occupied} 
by Indian troops. Britain and the 
United States have supported Portu-! 
gal on Goa and, by arming Pakistan| 
under the Baghdad Pact, have 
aroused the enmity and indignation 
of Indians in all walks of life. i 
The first of the two general posi- 
tions is racialism. The Indians are 
extremely race-conscious. They have 
long considered colonialism the op- 
pression of dark men by white. If 
Russia abuses Hungary, that is un- 
fortunate. The Hungarians are white} 
and should be able to take care of 
themselves—and the Indian shrugs. 
He does the same when the Chinese} 
interfere in Korea, or even in neigh- 
boring Tibet. But Algeria, Kenya, 
South Africa—mention any of these 
areas, and the Indian becomes vio- 
lently irate as he identifies himself! 
with the abused colored man. When 
Soviet leaders admit the most sam- 
guinary crimes and injustices in ad- 
ministering their country, the Indian} 
again shrugs; but segregated school 
in Georgia bring him shouting to his 
feet. Irrational? Perhaps. Short 
sighted? Certainly. Yet understand- 
able in a colored people invaded 
tyrannized and abused for three mil} 
lennia by light-skinned Aryans," 
Greeks, Pathans, Moguls, Portuguese 
Dutch and British, and only nine) 
years free. : 
The second general position is 
more abstruse and difficult to de! 
scribe (let alone document). yet I" 
think in the long run it may well be, 
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A BRIDGE IN RURAL INDIA: 


the most important of all. It in- 
volves the Indians’ religion and their 
concept of reality. 

I heard the Hindu religion de- 
scribed in Bombay, by an Indian 
intellectual, as a late neolithic pagan- 
ism which has contributed substan- 
tially to keeping the last fifty genera- 
tions of Indians in ignorance and 
degradation. This is a sweeping and 
blunt indictment, but two points seem 
to me indisputable: 

First, for scores of millions, the 
collection of tales and attitudes which 
constitute the Hindu religion long 
have been and today still are life; 
the trunk-nosed gods and six-armed 
goddesses, their loves and sequential 
lives are reality to such a degree that 
fact and fancy blur; and facts as such 
become unreal—or at least unim- 
portant. 

This difficulty with reality has 
many facets. In Jamshedpur, Indian 
engineers confided to me that one of 
their major problems was to get 
young employes to deal with exact 
magnitudes. “We tell a man to keep 
a furnace at 120°, and half an hour 
later find it at 125°. When we object, 
we hear: ‘So what? It is only a 


| little more, and it may rain today; 


and, anyhow, what is the differ- 
ence?’ ” 


One day in the Punjab, I asked our 
Sikh driver how many miles it was 
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to Amritsar. He said: “We should 
not try to go today. Sahib has a 
cold and the weather looks bad.” 

I asked again how many miles it 
was. It took me ten minutes to de- 
termine that Singh did not know how 
many miles it was, though he had 
made the trip several times. Further- 
more, he had no map, didn’t want 
one, and didn’t particularly care how 
many miles it was. To him, the num- 
‘ber of miles was at least irrelevant— 
perhaps unreal. 

At dinner with some Indian and 
American professors, I heard this 
dialogue. An American said: “Now, 
we, with our Aristotelian logic, hold 
that this is a chair, and that is a 
table.” He touched these objects 
with his hand. “This is, of course, 
a purely arbitrary nomenclature. If 
we called this a table and that a 
chair, we could get along equally 
well. But if we call both by the same 
name, then we get confused.” 

“Nonsense,” said an Indian pro- 
fessor. “You are being pedantic and 
mechanical. If you sat on the table, 
it would be in effect a chair, would 
it not? And if you write on the 
chair, it is a table. So each may be 
in the process of becoming the other; 
and you are being arbitrary and 
didactic in insisting that they are not 
the same thing.” 

No Russian was present at this 
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conversation, but I suspect that a 
Soviet dialectician, steeped in Hera- 
clitus and Hegel, would have found 
himself completely out-dialecticized 
by the Indian, and would have been 
hard put to it to know what to say. 

Of course, Americans occasionally 
also reason in an illogical manner. 
I live in Connecticut, and I commute 
to New York City on the 7:43 a.m. 
train out of New Canaan. Just after 
returning from India, I was on this 
train, in a non-smoking car, and 
was irritated when we got to 125th 
Street, New York, to find half the 
people in the car lighting cigarettes. 
I turned to the gentleman next to me, 
whom I did not know and who was 
just lighting up, and said: “This is 
not a smoking-car, is it?” 

“Well, it’s 125th Street, isn’t it?” 
he replied, blowing smoke in my 
face. 

To get back to the Indians, the 
concept of causality derives from 
and depends on the concept of re- 
ality. The fact that so many Indians 
have trouble dealing with reality 
makes it even more difficult for them 
to evaluate the consequences of their 
actions. 

“T wish someone would teach our 
young people to play chess,” an 
Indian metallurgist in Calcutta told 
me, “for it is an exercise in cause- 
and-effect relationships. We Indians 









are supposed to have invented the 
game, but we don’t play it enough. 
For many of us, what happens in this 
life is an expression of virtues or 
sins in countless other lives, and will, 
in any case, be compensated and 
atoned for in countless coming lives 
—so the consequences of current 
actions are often considered irrele- 
vant.” 

Of course, many Indians are aware 
of this national shortcoming. I found 
this true particularly among the per- 
sonnel of Indian Airlines, in whose 
planes I flew several thousand miles 
—some of these flights in the 
Himalayas, where such realities as 
mountains and such magnitudes as 
altitude could only be ignored to the 
peril of all concerned. Indian Air- 
lines’ safety record is excellent, and 
flight personnel is specially chosen 
and trained to respect and deal with 
both reality and causality. 

Yet it is surprising the degree to 
which even highly educated and in- 
telligent people (not excepting the 
Prime Minister) engage in_ illogic 
and irrelevance when they deal with 
certain subjects. On Kashmir, for 
example, Nehru simply does not 
think or reason—he emotes, and puts 
himself in the indefensible position 
of advocating the principle of self- 
determination for the Algerians but 
not for the Kashmiris. 

I believe that this difficulty with 
causal relationships, compounded 
with the racial sensitivity of the In- 
dians—and with the two issues of 
current national interest, Goa and 
Kashmir—explain the present pen- 
chant of the Indians to lean their 
“neutralism” pretty far toward Mos- 
cow. 

The second point which seems to 
me of interest in connection with 
the relationship of religion to life 
in India can best be considered 
by noting several misapprehensions 
about India which are common in the 
West and, particularly, in the United 
States. Probably the most prevalent 
notion is that Indians are non- 
violent. This is untrue. More than 


a million were killed less than a dec- 





ade ago in communal riots, in spite 
of courageous and desperate attempts 
on the part of the Governments of 
India and Pakistan to stop the car- 
nage; village bullocks’ tails are knot- 
ted from having been broken by their 
owners, who use this means to speed 


them up; recent linguistic riots 
killed hundreds; even the sacred 
cows are mercilessly starved by farm- 
ers who cannot afford to feed them, 
but fear the popular religious taboos 
against cow slaughter. 

Another misapprehension is that 
Indians resent and reject Western 
materialism. This is untrue. The 
average Indian spends most of his 
waking hours trying to feed himself 
and his family. Millions of abject 
beggars and small traders are so im- 
poverished that they accept any 
humiliation, any indignity, for a few 
annas. Many Indian businessmen are 
as grasping as Ebenezer Scrooge, and 
treat their employes with a rudeness 
and avarice which would cause 
strikes and perhaps riots in most 
American industries. 


HIS IS ALL very interesting, you 
se say, but how can the West 
and, particularly, the United States 
hope to exert any measurable influ- 
ence on ancient, fiercely independent 
India as she grapples with the prob- 
lems of the 20th century; and, any- 
how, what difference does it really 
make to us in the long run? 

I believe it makes a great deal of 
difference. 

The peoples of Asia and Africa are 
rising in indignation against colonial- 
ism. More than half a billion of them, 
in China, North Vietnam and North 
Korea, have been engulfed by Com- 
munism. With ferocious tyranny and 
coercion, Communist governments in 
these countries are trying to solve 
economic and social problems like 
those faced by hundreds of other mil- 
lions in still uncommitted Asia and 
Africa. And let us not deceive our- 
selves: The Communists have chalked 
up some gains. 

India is the only nation in Asia or 
Africa of a size and importance com- 





parable to China. The Indians are} 
trying resolutely to solve their prob- 
lems democratically, with a free press 
and a multi-party system. True, the 
Indians and Mr. Nehru personally 
are often illogical, unpredictable, hos- 
tile to the West; but they are basical- 
ly on our side. 

If India succeeds in her efforts, | 
believe that the flood of Communism 
can be stemmed, and perhaps even 
rolled back over the frontiers of 
China. If India fails and is overcome 
by Communism, bankruptcy or chaos, 
I fear that there is nothing we 
or anyone else can do to prevent the 
rest of Asia from being engulfed by : 











Communism. 

The United States can exercise | 
great influence over India—and in- 
deed we have made a good start on|, 
such a course. Our recent decision to 
send to India, as a virtual gift, over 
$300 million worth of agricultural 
surpluses was a decisive factor in 
helping the Indians solve some seri- 
ous economic problems. President 
Eisenhower, during Nehru’s visit in 
Washington and Gettysburg, must 
have convinced India’s Prime Minis- 
ter of the United States’ deep desire 
for world peace—throwing into sharp 
contrast both the Chinese and Rus. 
sian attempts to convince Asia that 
Ike is a man of war. 

We can and must develop a climate 
of understanding with India in our 
diplomatic relationship. With the aid 
of our new and able ambassador in 
Delhi, Ellsworth Bunker, we must 
base this relationship on the moral 
stature of the United States as 4 
world leader. We can needle, er- 
courage, persuade and impress Mr. 
Nehru and his colleagues. A firm and | 
patient policy toward India, backed 
up by continued economic aid and 
resourceful U.S. Information Agency 
activities, can put the United States 
into the ring as an effective competi- 
tor with the Soviet Union and China 
in the three-cornered battle for 
Bharat Mata—and make a major} 
contribution to the ultimate victory > 
of freedom and law in Asia and) 
throughout the world. 
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Fall of a Midwest GOP Titan 


JEFFERSON City, Mo. 
HEN DEWEY SHORT—whom 
W ie President recently named 
as Assistant Secretary of the Army 
for Civil and Military Affairs—was 
ousted from Congress last November, 
an era in Missouri politics came to 
an end. Simultaneously, too, the 
GOP’s conservative wing lost one of 
its most powerful Congressional lead- 
ers; Short was senior Republican on 
the House Armed Services Commit- 
tee, 

Prior to his defeat by 36-year-old 
Democrat Charles Brown, an adver- 
tising executive from Springfield, 
Short had served in Congress for 11 
consecutive terms. His fall was in 
marked contrast to the easy victory of 
that other long-time Missouri Con- 
gressman, Democrat Clarence Can- 
non, who now has won 18 consecu- 
tive terms to Congress. 

For almost two decades, political 
observers could stand in this capital 
city, the center of the state, and, by 
facing toward the southwest and 
then the northeast, look toward not 
only geographic opposites but politi- 
cal opposites as well: The southwest- 
em Ozark area was Short’s country; 
it kept him in Congress even during 
the Roosevelt era. To the northeast 
lay Cannon’s stronghold; it has made 
him dean of the state’s Congressional 
delegation. 

Cannon and Short have remark- 
ably similar backgrounds. Both are 
former college professors (Short 
studied at several U.S. universities as 
well as Oxford, Heidelberg and Ber- 
lin). Cannon, renowned for his work 
4% parliamentarian of the House of 
Representatives, has written authori- 
lative reference books on parliamen- 
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By Henry M. Christman 


tary procedure. Short was delegate 
to the International Parliamentary 
Union at the Oslo conference in 1939, 
and again at the 1947 conference in 
Cairo. Both are native Missourians 
with overwhelming rural constitu- 
encies. Both make their homes in the 
small towns where they were born— 
Cannon in Elsberry, Short in Galena. 

Here, however, the resemblance 
ends. In assessing their voting on key 
issues in the last Congress, Ameri- 
cans for Democratic Action gave 
Short a 100-per-cent negative rating 
and Cannon a 100-per-cent perfect. 

Cannon and Short each built up 
great power in Congress, though in 
different spheres. Since he was first 
elected in 1922, Cannon has shown 


particular interest in finance and - 


gradually advanced to senior Demo- 
crat on the all-powerful Appropria- 
tions Committee. When Democrats 
control Congress, he is not only chair- 
man of this key committee but also 
vice-chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Nonessential Federal Expenditures. 

Short first went to Congress in 
1928, stayed one term, then returned 
in 1934, serving continuously until 
this last election. His barbed attacks 
on the New Deal enlivened House de- 
bate during the Thirties. He dubbed 
the famous National Recovery Act 
eagle a “blue buzzard,” and_ re- 
marked: “I was number eight in a 
brood of ten. . . . Under this New 
Deal . . . Henry Wallace and Dr. 
Tugwell would have plowed me un- 
der.” During 1935 and 1936, Short 
voted “no” on every major New Deal 
measure except Social Security. 

The Missouri Republican has been 
as skeptical regarding foreign com- 
mitments as he has been critical of 


domestic social-welfare innovations. 
During his 1928-30 term in Congress, 
Short devoted his major speech to 
praising the Republican party’s role 
in keeping the United States out of 
the League of Nations. When he re- 
turned to Congress, Short from the 
very first opposed foreign aid. In 
turn, he voted against Lend-Lease, 
UNRRA, Greek-Turkish aid, the Mar- 
shall Plan, and Point Four. In 1940, 
Short received 108 votes as an isola- 
tionist candidate for the Vice Presi- 
dential nomination at the Republican 
National Convention in Philadelphia. 

But Short is probably best known 
for his views on military policies, and 
his position on the Armed Services 
Committee enabled him to advance 
these stands. He fought the conscrip- 
tion bill in 1940, and he opposed ex- 
tension of the draft in 1946. His most 
stunning victory came in 1951, when 
he was largely credited with blocking 
Universal Military Training. 

Critics of Short’s military views 
often fail to note his religious back- 
ground. Short had theological train- 
ing even before he went East and 
completed work for the degree of 
Bachelor of Sacred Theology at Bos- 
ton University with such distinction 
that he was selected for a special 
theological fellowship. Then he went 
on to postgraduate work in philoso- 
phy and theology at Harvard and 
abroad. Just two years before he first 
went to Congress, Short was spend- 
ing the academic year teaching phi- 
losophy and theology and devoting 
the summer to serving as pastor of a 
Methodist church. 

The defeat of Short, a symbol of 
the Old Guard GOP in Missouri, was 
a shattering setback for the Republi- 
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can party, emphasizing the steady 
erosion of its strength in the state. 
True, each recent decade has seen 
Missouri fall further behind in popu- 
lation growth and consequently lose 
political power through Congres- 
sional reapportionment. But this has 
been accompanied by an even sharp- 
er decline in Republican power. Fol- 
lowing the 1930 census, Missouri had 
16 Congressional seats, five safely 
Republican. In 1940, she lost three 
seats, cutting the Congressional dele- 
gation to 13; but in subsequent 
elections, Republicans could _ still 
sometimes win a majority of seats. 
After the 1950 census, Missouri was 
again reduced in representation, this 
time from 13 Congressmen to 11. The 
1952 election was the first with the 
new boundaries, and the Republicans 
elected four Congressmen to the 
Democrats’ seven. 

In 1954, the GOP lost half of their 
1952 seats, leaving only Dewey Short 
and youthful Thomas B. Curtis, who 
since 1950 has represented the 
wealthier residential areas of St. 
Louis and the fashionable suburban 
townships ringing the city on the 
west. The 1956 election retired Short, 
leaving only Curtis, probably the 
most progressive Republican Con- 
gressman from Missouri in at least 
a decade. In the 84th Congress, the 
young Ivy Leaguer from St. Louis 
voted for foreign aid, Federal aid for 
school construction and civil rights. 

Some tried to explain Short’s de- 
feat by asserting that his heavy Con- 
gressional responsibilities in Wash- 
ington had kept him away from his 
district too much and made him vul- 
nerable to a hard-working, folksy 
campaigner like Brown. But Short 
had just helped land such plums for 
his district as a $20-million guided- 
missile plant. In other Missouri Con- 
gressional districts, the Republicans 
privately repeated their charges that 
the Democratic-controlled State Leg- 
islature had gerrymandered the state. 
This argument, however, fails to ex- 
plain away the fact that Adlai Steven- 
son carried Missouri, his only state 
victory outside the deep South. 
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The Man Who Regulates ; 
Texas Oil for Europe 


By Bicknell Eubanks 


DALLas 
OR SOME TIME now, two Texans 
have had top roles in making deci- 
sions affecting this country, the rest 
of the free world, and—to a much 
lesser extent—the nations in the Com- 
munist orbit. They are Senate Major- 
ity Leader Lyndon Johnson and 
Speaker of the House Sam Rayburn. 
They reached their influential posi- 
tions solely through their political 
acumen, taking the broad view of 
politics as the practice of managing 
public policy and affairs. 

In an economic sense, Texas is 
now in a position to make decisions 
which might affect the course of 
world history. And making these de- 
cisions for the Lone Star State is a 
man little known to the general pub- 
lic, but whose influence is widely 
felt in the oil industry. He is Lieu- 
tenant-General Ernest O. Thompson, 
senior member of the Texas Railroad 
Commission, which rigidly controls 
the state’s daily production of more 
than 3,773,000 barrels of crude oil. 
This oil output, which is nearly half 
of all the crude produced in the U.S., 
makes Texas the single most impor- 
tant source of energy in the world 
today—although other areas have 
greater reserves. 

Pressure has been heavy on Texas 
to boost its oil production since No- 
vember, when difficulties in the Mid- 
dle East narrowed the flow of crude 
from Arabian fields to Europe. But 
the Texas Railroad Commission has 
steadfastly ignored pleas to increase 
daily allowables of well production. 
And no one has been more strongly 
against raising production than 
Thompson. 

While Thompson is only one of the 
Commission’s three members, he 


enact 


comes closer to being an oil czar than F 
any other individual connected with 
the industry. As senior member of | 
the regulatory agency and a world} 
authority on oil production and con- | 
servation, he is listened to seriously. 
The industry rarely rejects his pro- } 
posals. 

In recent months, he has been able | 
to cast the key vote on policy deci- 
sions concerning how much oil the 
Commission will let the industry pro- 
duce in Texas. Commissioner Wil- 
liam Murray has favored increasing 
allowables, and Commissioner Olin 
Culberson has been rigidly opposed 
to it. Until the most recent hearing, 
called to set March allowables, Com- 
missioner Thompson had sided with 
Culberson. But in setting the March 
figures Thompson suddenly shifted, 
and the Commission decided 2 to | 
to increase output. 

Behind the Thompson shift is a 
neat bit of political and economic 


oe 


~ 


chess play. As a result of it, this state } 


official has become almost as power- 
ful as any Federal officeholder of | 
Cabinet rank. 

During the weeks immediately fol- 
lowing the closing of the Suez Canal, 
General Thompson kept his own 
counsel, He made an occasional com- 
ment for public consumption, but 
none of his statements held anything 


— 


of import. They were diplomatic and — 


politic. 


Then Governor Price Daniel of * 


Texas suggested that it might be 
well for President Eisenhower to 


meet with General Thompson and | 


talk things over. This seemed pre- | 
sumptuous, but those in the know 
were convinced there was more to it 
than just words. 


While Speaker Rayburn and Sena- : 
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tor Johnson put their imprint on the 
es 4 Eisenhower Mideast policy, Thomp- 
j son stayed in Austin, keeping an eye 
© on the immense quantity of oil un- 
f der the Lone Star State. A couple of 
_ weeks ago, however, he went to 
- Washington to tell a House commit- 
' tee that reports of the European oil 
' shortage were exaggerated. Since 
_ then, he has gained some support 
rar than F from the British action to ease ration- 
ed with | ing. 
nber of | When he got back to Austin for 
: world | the oil hearings, word went around 
nd con- | that he had brought home a “prize.” 
riously. This feeling was strengthened when 
iis pro} be persuaded the independents, who 
had strongly opposed any boosts in 


vw 





= able oil production, to accept an increase 
y deci- in daily allowables. Then it became 
oil the known that Thompson had shifted 
TY Pro- his position and sided with Commis- 


r Wil | sioner Murray in voting to add 210,- 


reasing 901 barrels to the daily output of 
r Olin | Texas oil. 
pposed There was a quid pro quo. While 
earings Fhe was in Washington, General 
’ Com- Thompson had called on many Fed- 
d with | eral officials. He had even gone to 
March ? the White House. He came back to 
hifted, j Texas with Federal assurance that 
2 tol | the Eisenhower Administration would 
finally take action to slow down im- 
I 18 8) ports of foreign oil into domestic 
nomic | markets. Venezuelan oil will be di- 


s state } verted to help satisfy European and 


ower’ " British needs. 

er of | But of perhaps even more signifi- 
_ cance, and certainly of greater long- 

y fol- | Tange importance, is reported assur- 

anal, | ance that the Government will look 


own | with favor on a new pipeline to haul 
com: “" Texas crude to Eastern refineries. 


but This line is scheduled to terminate in 
thing _ the Philadelphia area, where large 
and ; plant expansion is making the Dela- 
_ Ware River one of the most impor- 

el of F tant refinery areas in the United 
tbe , States. It also coincides with an- 
r to _ nounced plans to convert one of the 
and ' “Inch” pipelines to haul crude oil. 
pre: | Important figures in this pipeline ex- 


know ; pansion are George and Herman 
to it Brown of Houston. Both men, curi- 
_ | ously enough, are close to Senator 
ena: | Lyndon Johnson. 


ader 
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Indiana Legislature Passes 
Law Banning Union Shop 


By Howard D. Hamilton 


TERRE HAUTE 
N Marcu lI, the Indiana Legis- 
lature completed enactment of 
a “right-to-work” law. The following 
day, 10,000 American Federation of 
Labor workers swarmed through the 
state house while a delegation begged 
Governor Harold Handley to veto the 
bill. Although Handley, who had 
ducked the issue until then, expressed 
disapproval, he was not pressured 
into vetoing it. Thus, he evaded any 
personal responsibility without an- 
tagonizing his principal political sup- 
porters: the chambers of commerce, 
the Farm Bureau and allied conserva- 
tive groups. Consequently, too, Indi- 
ana became the 17th state, the most 
highly industrialized one, and the 
first one east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio and Potomac, to 
enact the anti-union-shop law. Four 
states have enacted and repealed 
them. 

The bill was the highlight of the 
1957 session and probably the most 
spectacular Indiana legislative battle 
in 20 or 30 years. It squeezed through 
by votes of 54-42 in the House and 
27-23 in the Senate. It would have 
died in the House Labor Committee, 
as one did, but for a fast parliamen- 
tary play by the presiding Lieutenant 
Governor, who assigned it to commit- 
tee of the whole—while opponents 
gasped. Several Republicans opposed 
it, and the vote would have been tied 
in the Senate but for two Democratic 
bolters. 

The coincidence of a Congres- 
sional investigation of labor racket- 
eering and an anonymous shooting 
during a small factory strike in 
Princeton contributed to the bill’s 
passage. Perhaps the strongest factor 
was the violence in the notorious Per- 


fect Circle strike in New Castle in 
1955, where the United Auto Work- 
ers was seeking a union shop. 

The right-to-work law is only one 
of a batch of anti-labor bills which 
have passed one chamber or the 
other. The following also seem likely 
to be enacted: bills to exclude can- 
nery workers from unemployment 
compensation, to permit union mem- 
bers to take intra-union disputes to 
court, to limit picket lines to em- 
ployes of struck plants, to require 
state-supervised strike votes decided 
by absolute majority vote, to tighten 
up the restrictions on union political 
contributions, and to forbid supple- 
mental unemployment benefits. The 
latter will buttress an Attorney Gen- 
eral’s ruling which now bars Indiana 
auto and steel workers from any 
benefits under the industry-wide 
“guaranteed annual wage” contracts. 
Simultaneously, the Legislature is re- 
jecting bills to raise the $30-per-week 
maximum unemployment benefit, to 
substitute a net income tax for the 
gross income tax, to reapportion the 
Legislature, and to grant municipal 
home rule. 

Why are anti-labor forces scoring 
so heavily in this session? Two fac- 
tors are the general weakness of or- 
ganized labor in this state (aggregate 
membership is about 400,000 out of 
4.5 million residents) and the Eisen- 
hower sweep last fall, which produced 
large majorities of apparently not- 
so-“modern” Republicans. A more 
fundamental factor is the unrepresen- 
tative character of the Legislature, 
which was last reapportioned in 1921. 
This rotten-borough Legislature is 
virtually the joint fief of the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Farm Bureau and 
the Indiana Taxpayers’ Association. 














OHN Dewey once asked me, a few years before he 

died, if I knew the source of a quotation from Lincoln 
which had impressed him as particularly appropriate to 
the exigencies of the postwar period. It read: 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inadequate to the 
stormy present. The occasion is piled high with difficulty, 
and we must rise with the occasion. As our case is new, 
we must think anew, and act oe 
anew. We must disenthrall our- 
selves, and then we shall save 
our country.” 

At the time, I didn’t know 
the source of the quotation, but 
recently, in reading T. Harry 
Williams’s excellent selection 
of Lincoln’s speeches, messages 
and letters, I came across it 
in his annual message to Con- 
gress for 1862. There are simi- HOOK 
lar passages in his other and lesser known public writings. 
As I read on, I discovered that they were not isolated 
ideas in the flow of his thought but part of a pattern of 
creative thinking which has been too largely ignored in 
holiday reminiscence of his jeweled utterances. 

Today, “we must disenthrall ourselves” not merely to 
save our country but the entire free world. Although the 
present situation is profoundly different from that of 
Lincoln’s day, I believe we can learn a great deal from 
the style and basic idiom of Lincoln’s thought. For, al- 
though he never brought his thinking to the level of 
abstract generalization, he showed in his fruitful approach 
to concrete problems how one can be principled without 
being fanatical, and flexible without being opportunistic. 
To be principled without being fanatical, and flexible 
without being opportunistic, summarizes the logic and 
ethics of pragmatism in action. 
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Abraham Lincoln, 


Pragmatist 





A new perspective on our Civil War President}. 


American 


By Sidney Hook 


Lincoln’s pragmatic approach, noted by Mr. Williams, 
is evidenced not only in large matters, but in small. Before 


examining such large matters as slavery, let us examine | 


the specific case he discussed in his last public address, a 
few days before his assassination. Lincoln had _ been 
criticized for setting up and supporting a state govern- 
ment in Louisiana after it had been won by Northern 
forces but before the Civil War was over. The program of 
reconstruction carried through in the state was far from 
complete. While the new state legislature had adopted the 
proposed amendment against slavery, the franchise had 
not yet been extended to Negroes. In addition, the new 
sovereignty rested on a narrow base of only 12,000 votes, 
although the political constituency of white voters alone 
was much larger. 

Lincoln addresses himself to the specific criticism that 
he had not taken a principled stand on the issue of 
whether the “seceded” states were still in the Union or out 
of it. The South and some of its Northern sympathizers 
naturally claimed the states were out; the North, save for 
some Abolitionists who were not opposed to secession. 
contested the claim. If Louisiana was still in the Union. 
it was questionable whether the President could set up a 
new state legislature; if it was out of the Union, one 
could question its admittance because new states are not 
set up by Presidential action. One could also argue, on 
the other hand, that if the state was essentially still within 
the Union, the President could act in order to insure 
public order; if it was outside the Union, he could act 
as supreme military commander in setting up the Louisi- 


ana government, not sustaining it if it proved to be | 


against the public interest. There were other interesting 
inferences which might have been drawn from the affirma- 
tion or denial of either assumption. 

Lincoln. made short shrift of the issue by declaring it 
irrelevant to the specific problem at hand, more produc- 
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r \ tive of controversy than illuminating with respect to solv- 
ident ing that problem. He declares the issue of “in” or “out” 


df the Union to be “a merely pernicious abstraction,” 

yhich makes no empirical difference in the specific 
F context: 
“We all agree that the seceded states, so called, are out 
of their proper practical relation with the Union, and that 
the sole object of the government, civil and military, in 
_ regard to those states is to again get them into that proper 
' practical relation. I believe it is not only possible but in 
fact easier to do this without deciding, or even consider- 
ing, whether these states have ever been out of the Union, 
than with it. Finding themselves safely at home, it would 
_ be utterly immaterial whether they had ever been abroad. 





_ let us join in doing the acts necessary to restoring the 


: practical proper relations between these states and the 
| Union; and each forever after innocently indulge his own 


opinion whether, in doing the act, he brought the states 


| from without into the Union, or only gave them proper 
_ assistance, they never having been out of it.” 


Lincoln goes on to announce that he is prepared in 
| general to proceed in other states as he did in Louisiana 


but declares that the peculiarities are so great from state 
' to state that the procedure must be kept flexible. What 


must be kept inflexible are “important principles.” 

What Lincoln meant by “important principles” is illus- 
trated in his passionate devotion to the cause of freedom 
—primarily, to the Federal Union of the states and the 
liberation of the slaves. Despite some Abolitionist slan- 
ders, Lincoln was always opposed to slavery. Bitterly so. 
His eloquent defense of the Declaration of Independence 
shows he interpreted its phrases about equality not as 
descriptions of physical or mental traits but as prescrip- 
tions of how all human beings were to be treated and 
therefore a tacit moral condemnation of slavery. 
Nonetheless (and here he differed with the Abolition- 
ists) he gave priority to the principle of union. He was 


E firmly convinced that, even if slavery remained in the 
| South, its extinction was slow but sure. He was prepared 


to fight the extension of slavery tooth and nail. What he 
dreaded most about secession was that it would result in 
| the extension of slavery into other regions, and retard its 

extinction in the South. He did say in a speech at Peoria 


» in 1854: “Much as I hate slavery, I would consent to the 


extension of it rather than see the Union dissolved, just 
as I would consent to a great evil to avoid a greater one.” 
But he went on to make clear that the extension of slavery 
could never save the Union. On the other hand, saving 
the Union and the process of constitutional government 
would, in time, eliminate slavery. Lincoln was prepared 
o respect the legal rights of the Southern states under 
the Constitution because he was convinced that what was 





morally right would gradually erode the Southern preju- 
. His respect for the Constitution did not carry over 


[ to the Supreme Court, whose notorious decision in the 


Dred Scott case he deplored. His witty remarks about 
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making moral fetishes of judicial decision in his first 
Douglas debate are still relevant to those who confuse 
constitutionality with wisdom. 

Lincoln gambled on the prospect that slavery could 
be abolished without war and lost. He might have won 
had it not been for the fanatics in both camps—the John 
Browns and the Southern diehards. These were precisely 
the people who regarded themselves as men of firm prin- 
ciple and denounced Lincoln as an opportunist. 

“Fanaticism,” Santayana writes, “consists in redou- 
bling your effort when you have forgotten your aim.” 
Perhaps it is more accurate to say that a fanatic relent- 
lessly pursues a goal regardless of the actual consequences 
of the means he uses—on his goal, on himself, on others. 
Goals or ends come in clusters. Those who strive for a 
single goal at the cost of all others discover that human 
goals are so related that the defeat or frustration of the 
others either makes the original goal impossible of 
achievement or transforms its quality. If the Abolition- 
ists had had their way, they would have destroyed the 
Union and, in the end, weakened the cause of liberation. 

The mark of a fanatic is his indifference to timing, 
psychology, history, living traditions and, most fateful 
of all, to the exploration of alternative methods. The 
pursuit of perfection in the teeth of “a universal feeling” 
and opposition which one does nothing to educate, per- 
suade, reconcile—in effect, try to understand—is a pref- 
ace to disaster. Lincoln was aware that ideals are related 
to interests yet not completely determined by them, that 
interests are modifiable by intelligence in the light of a 
broader or shared interest. There was no self-righteous- 
ness in his attitude toward the Southern defenders of 
slavery. “They are just what we would be in their situa- 
tion. If slavery did not now exist amongst them, they 
would not introduce it. If it did now exist amongst us, we 
should not instantly give it up.” Every solution had diff- 
culties. There were no ideal solutions. But because there 
were no ideal solutions, it did not follow that some were 
not better than others. 

It is the belief that some solutions are better than 
others and the willingness to act vigorously for them 
which distinguish the principled person’s rejection of 
fanaticism from that of the opportunist. The opportunist 
is flexible not only about means but about goals as well. 
In the end, all his goals tend to reinforce his comfort, 
position or narrow personal interest; they never require 
any personal sacrifice. 

Lincoln’ was not an opportunist because he never lost 
sight of the goals of freedom and union; he never flinched 
from doing the unpopular thing, or refraining from doing 
the popular thing, if doing the first was better and doing 
the second worse than the other steps possible at the 
time. Those who are quickest with the epithet of “oppor- 
tunist” are often fanatics who know that they will never 
have the responsibilities of power or even of serious 
opposition. Having really abandoned genuine thought 
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about problems—especially the new problems that cannot 
yield to old formulae and incantations—they luxuriate in 
the feeling of a greater purity and spirituality than their 
fellows. 

Undoubtedly it was men of this stripe, the ritualistic 
liberals of their day, who professed support of the Union 
cause but nevertheless castigated Lincoln for suspending 
the writ of habeas corpus and approving the arrest of 
Vallandigham. Their resolutions of censure trotted out 
all the customary bromides about such actions ending the 
freedoms of the Bill of Rights even in times of peace. 
Lincoln’s letter to Erastus Corning and others is touched 
with an unwonted asperity. He claims that just because 
he is as “thoroughly imbued with a reverence for the 
guaranteed rights of individuals” he had to do what he 
did—that failure to do so meant enabling the enemies of 
the Union to use the Bill of Rights as a shield behind 
which to practice subversion and destroy the very free- 
dom his critics were invoking as sacrosanct. 

Some of Lincoln’s critics granted the legitimacy of 
military arrest on the scene of insurrection or battle, but 
not elsewhere. Lincoln had no difficulty in showing that 
such arrests were constitutional wherever the public 
safety required them, whether near a battlefield or far 
away—and not only constitutional but commonsensical, 
justified as a policy even if administered by persons short 
of infallibility. In a memorable passage, he writes: 

“Must I shoot a simple-minded soldier boy who deserts, 
while I must not touch a hair of a wily agitator who 
induces him to desert? This is none the less injurious when 
effected by getting a brother, father or friend into a pub- 
lic meeting and there working upon his feelings till he is 
persuaded to write the soldier boy that he is fighting in a 
bad cause, for a wicked administration of a contemptible 
government, too weak to arrest and punish him if he shall 
desert. I think that in such a case to silence the agitator, 
and save the boy, is not only constitutional but, withal, a 
great mercy.” 

For obvious reasons, our times are more difficult than 
Lincoln’s. Although he wanted to preserve the Union and 
abolish slavery without the costly price of war, he was 
able to use the war to destroy slavery and, at the same 
time, by not alienating loyal Democrats by premature 
Emancipation, increased the prospects of victory for the 
Union. He preferred gradual methods but did not make 
a fetish of gradualism, just as he preferred peaceful means 
but did not make a fetish of peace. 

Today, we cannot be sure that war can achieve what 
it once did, even against Hitler. The men in the Kremlin 
are more powerful than Hitler and less psychopathic. We 
must defend the free world: That is an “inflexible prin- 
ciple.” But if the defense of the free world is problematic 
in virtue of the character of nuclear weapons, it is hope- 
less to try to defend it by fanatical pacifism—which in- 
vites Communist aggression. Fortunately, war or appease- 
ment do not begin to exhaust the alternatives. Nor are our 





relations with the Communist world the only problems ¢ 
our period (although they are the most acute and impor 
tant, for the possibility of satisfactorily solving othe 
problems created by the explosive impact of moder 
technology depends largely upon our survival as a freg 
society). 

Lincoln can provide no solutions to our problems, but) 
his pragmatic thinking may inspire us to make fresh ap 
proaches to the situation we face today—a situation which} 
has developed because of problems previously solved and! 
especially of problems left unsolved. There is no guaran. 
tee, of course, that we can solve these problems, because 
in human affairs part of the answer consists in persuad: 
ing men to try “solutions” that can work only if they are B 
wholeheartedly tried. 

How do we know that our finite human resources are The 
adequate to these problems? The late John von Neumann| 
concluded an article a few years ago on “Can We Survive of ¢ 
Technology?” with the observation that our most hopeful | safe 
reason for believing that we can survive is that in our! «Dec: 
long evolutionary history we have successfully come _ Ista 
through earlier crises. But could not every man (or cul- vit ¢ 
ture) that has been destroyed in the past by his own stu- | acte 
pidity or others’ enmity have found deceptive consolation | Kas 
















in the thought that he had survived all previous crises? Cou 
Dr. von Neumann specifies the human qualities that are } ™4Y 
required if we are to solve our problems successfully; | 8" 
taken together, they constitute what we mean by the prag: | | 
matic approach, “patience, flexibility, intelligence.” With Bud 
respect to human affairs, as distinct from physical affairs, T 
one quality must be added which is displayed in every: prol 
thing Lincoln wrote. It has many names: charity, com: tori 
passion, sympathy. that 
Of all of these, intelligence, it seems to me, is the most beec 
important. For any normal human being is so constituted and 
that, even if he unfortunately lacks a capacity for imagi- pr t 
ion 





native identification with the needs of others, his enlight- 
ened selfishness can lead him into satisfactory relations 
with his fellows. Compassion or sympathy for others is 4 Spe 


gift. Like love, it cannot be commanded. One can resolve | the . 
to be more intelligent; one cannot resolve to be unselfish © leve 
or to love everybody without being unconsciously in \ nyu 
sincere. That is something that does not depend on deci- | Sup 
sion. And, no matter what one’s feeling, without intelli- ed j 
gence it solves no problems and sometimes leads to | 8 
disaster. g com 
Happily, we do not have to choose between intelligence | be 

i 


and sympathy, because in most cases the second grows © 
with the advance of the first. One does not have to swallow , + Sup 
the myth of the infinite perfectibility of man or his natu: | 















ral goodness to believe that mankind has suffered more = 
from curable stupidity than from incurable wickedness. | | 
Believe, if you wish, that Hitler and Stalin were monsters Insta 
from the cradle. A rational nurture and an enlightened _ ton 
social and political policy would never have permitted | 
them to acquire power. 
Mar 
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they are me that we must face a dis- 
turbing but definite possibility: 


rces are. The United Nations may have be- 
eumann| come an instrument far more capable 
Survive of endangering world peace than of 
hopeful | safeguarding it. I say this not merely 
in our | “because the UN has acted against 
> come Israel while ignoring Hungary. I say 
(or cul- it equally because the UN has not 
wn stu- | acted against India’s annexation of 
solation | Kashmir in defiance of a Security 
Council resolution. Future historians 
may well record that the world or- 
ganization was entombed in the Vale 
of Kashmir, not in the streets of 
Budapest. 

‘The London Spectator stated the 
problem brilliantly in its leading edi- 
torial of February 1. It pointed out 
that the General Assembly “has now 
e most | become the vehicle of rival American 
tituted | 2d Russian bidding for the support 
imagi- of the Arab states.” True, this situa- 

tion would exist without the UN. 

lations | The only difference,” says the 
rs isa Spectator, “would be that in that case 
-esolve | the Arabs would have, so to speak, no 
selfish ever for putting pressure on Amer- 
ly in- is to start sanctions against Israel. 
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ssfully; 
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nlight- | 





: deci: | Suppose that the same situation exist- 
‘ntelli: 4 in the Middle East with no UN 
ids to | ganization to mediate between the 

| combatants. It is scarcely conceivable 
igence that America would be put in the 
grows | Position of having to cut off dollar 


vallow | “pplies to Israel in order to convince 
natu: | the Arabs that she was still their best 
more ; d. 
dness.| The UN brings things to a head 
nsters | instantly. In other words, when na- 
tened | tions are actuated by purely power 
nitted | ™tives in a question posed before 
E je UN, the very existence of such 
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GUEST COLUMN 


By Arnold Beichman 


Does the UN 
Endanger Peace? 


an outlet increases rather than di- 
minishes the virulence of their in- 
trigues. [My italics—A.B.] 

“The UN, then, is ineffective in the 
case of clashes between nations where 
the combatants feel their vital inter- 
ests to be at stake, and indeed may 
even aggravate the situation. To have 
UN troops and observers coming be- 
tween the rivals presents an over- 
whelming temptation to provocation 
on the part of the weaker and more 
unstable.” 

The failure of the General Assem- 
bly to take a single step to halt the 
Soviet war against Hungary is worth 
recalling once again. The Assembly 
passed eleven resolutions on Hungary 
before a Special Committee on the 
Problem of Hungary was finally ap- 
pointed. The committee held two 
afternoons of open hearings late in 
January and a number of closed 
hearings in February. Who is testify- 
ing, exactly what is being said, what 
is to be done—all this is a committee 
secret. Moreover, now that the UN 
has a “functioning” committee on 
Hungary, it is impossible even to pro- 
test or debate the new, intensified ter- 
ror in Hungary. The UN’s ineffective- 
ness has been transferred to a small 
committee, and the UN can now get 
on with other tasks. “What can we 
do,” said a renowned European from 
a small country, “when your country 
is silent on Hungary and asks for 
nothing except punishment for 
Israel?” 

The simple fact is that the UN 
cannot move against the Soviet Union 
no matter how flagrantly it violates 
the Charter. As a high official of the 


UN Secretariat explained privately, 
it was fairly simple for the Assembly 
to move against Britain and France 
over Suez because “in those coun- 
tries you have public opinion, demo- 
cratic institutions, parliaments, pub- 
lic debate; none of these things are 
true about the Soviet Union.” Or, 
more bluntly stated, a democracy can 
be penalized because it is a democ- 
racy, while a totalitarian power is 
immune from penalty because it is 
totalitarian. President Eisenhower, 
in his address to the nation on Feb- 
ruary 21, put it this way: 

“No one deplores more than I the 
fact that the Soviet Union ignores 
the resolutions of the United Nations. 
Also, no nation is more vigorous than 
is the United States in seeking to 
exert moral pressure against the So- 
viet Union, which by reason of its 
size and power, and by reason of its 
veto in the Security Council, is rela- 
tively impervious to other types of 
sanction.” 

The current issue of Foreign Af- 
fairs contains a penetrating critique 
of the UN by Paul-Henri Spaak, Bel- 
gian Foreign Minister and recently- 
named Secretary General of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
Spaak writes that “never before has 
the insufficiency of the United Na- 
tions as at present constituted stood 
out so clearly.” He says that although 
the UN has “to a certain extent pre- 
vented war, I fear—much as I should 
like to be mistaken—that it is quite 
incapable of making the right pre- 
vail.” In its present form, he declares, 
the Charter cannot last very much 
longer. 

“In the present United Nations set- 
up,” writes Spaak, “which is not what 
its founders wished and hoped 
would be, everything short of war is 
allowed. Treaties may be violated, 
promises can be broken, a nation is 
licensed to menace its neighbor or to 
perpetrate any sort of trick on it, 
just as long as there is no actual war. 
The attitude of Egypt during the last 
few months is a case in point. While 
Egypt denied transit through the Suez 
Canal to Israeli ships, sent death com- 
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mandos onto Israeli soil, violated the 
Treaty of Constantinople, sent arms 
to be used against the French in Al- 
geria and made preparations to attack 
its neighbor, the United Nations was 
powerless to intervene. Such inter- 
vention would not come within the 
scope of the Charter as at present 
interpreted. But let Israel in despera- 
tion send troops into the Sinai penin- 
sula and let Anglo-French forces land 
at Port Said, and they are sure to be 
condemned. Meanwhile, those who 
were looking on impassively at the 
brutal repression of the revolt in 
Hungary could not find words harsh 
enough to damn them. 

“This brand of justice, I repeat, is 
nothing but a caricature. Such an 
interpretation of principles amounts 
to rewarding any nation which is 
audacious enough to accomplish the 
most reprehensible act but which 
very cleverly stops short, not of vio- 
lence, but of open war. This state of 
things cannot endure.” 

Actually, in my opinion, Hungary 
is not the other side of the Israeli 
equation. Behind the UN’s impotence 
over Hungary was the fear that any 


sort of direct action would lead either 
to war with the Soviet Union or to 
an ignominious retreat before Soviet 
intransigence. A better equation is 
made by substituting Kashmir for 
Hungary. For India is presumably a 
peace-loving, democratic country, 
and its Prime Minister professes to 
believe in the UN. Yet, India has 
shown utter contempt for the UN on 
the Kashmir issue; its recent agree- 
ment to let the President of the Se- 
curity Council visit the disputed 
province represented the most sub- 
stantial concession New Delhi has 
made thus far. 

(Similarly, I recently asked a 
member of the UN Trusteeship Coun- 
cil what was going to happen on the 
ll-year-old issue of the Union of 
South Africa’s trusteeship over 
South-West Africa. The International 
Court of Justice ruled in 1950 that 
ultimate authority over this territory 
—which South Africa gives every 
indication of hoping one day to ab- 
sorb—should rest with the UN. How- 
ever, said my diplomat friend, South 
Africa will never give it up, and 
that’s that.) 





A SOVIET-BLOC UN DELEGATE 


When the Hungarian Revolution broke out, Hungary’s delegate to the UN, 
appointed by the Rakosi-Geré regime, was a man who went by the name of 
Peter Kos. During the Revolution, he was ousted by the Government of Imre 
Nagy, which revealed his true identity. Here is how the story was told by 
Radio Gyér, on the morning of November 3, 1956: 

“The newspaper Igazsag yesterday asked the Revolutionary Committee of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs three questions. The questions were: 

“1, Is it true that the Hungarian delegate at the UN, who played such an 
ignominious role, was actually Leo Konduktorov, Soviet oil engineer? 

“2. Is it true that Konduktorov was given the new name of Dr. Peter Kos 
by the Hungarian Ministry of Foreign Affairs? 

“3. Why is it that the Ministry of Foreign Affairs did not inform the nation 
of those facts when Konduktorov’s assignment had become known? 

“This morning the Revolutionary Committee of the Ministry of Foreign 


Affairs gave the following answers: 


“It is true that Peter Kos is in reality a Soviet citizen and his name is 


Leo Konduktorov. 


“It is true that the former leadership of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs 
participated in the renaming of Konduktorov. . . .” 

This information was available to U.S. and UN authorities. Yet neither 
made any objection a few days later to seating Imre Horvath as representative 
of the Janos Kadar puppet regime. Horvath, an old Rakosi man in the Foreign 
Ministry, may well have participated in perpetrating the Kos fraud on the UN. 
He had been ousted with Kos by the revolutionary Nagy Government because 
he lacked the confidence of the Hungarian people. 








According to the UN Charter, it if 





time for a review of that document's T 
provisions. Article 109 provides that — 


if a conference has not been held 
before the tenth session of the Gen. 
eral Assembly—the present session 
is the eleventh—one can be called by 
a majority of the Assembly and any 
seven members of the Security Coun. 


cil. Such a conference could take up | 
j 


such proposals as: 
© Abolition of the veto in the Se. 
curity Council. 
¢ Expulsion of Charter violators. 
© Creation of a genuine inter. 





national army. 

Inquiries among informed dele-} 
gates last week made it quite clear 
that there is no chance whatever that | 
such a review conference will be held. 
Consequently, the UN cannot be re-| 
formed in the foreseeable future. On 
the contrary, under the doctrine of} 
universality all coutries, whether | 
“peace-loving” (as required by Arti- | 
cle 4) or not, are to be welcomed to 
UN membership. This means further 
weakening that organization as an 
instrument to strengthen peace and 
human rights. Moreover, the Korean 
War-born stratagem of giving the 
Assembly wide powers in order to 
circumvent the veto-blocked Security 
Council may have sounded the UN’s 
death-knell. Where every country’s 
vote is equal to every other’s, an 
untenable situation is created—the 
omnipotence of the weak and the im: | 
potence of the strong. 

The future of the United niall 
is still very unclear. Would the demo- 
cratic world have been better of } 
without a UN during the Hungarian 
massacre? Would we have been | 
forced to do something—anything— 
because there was no UN where we | 
could go through the motions of 4 
meaningless protest to salve our con: } 
sciences ? 

In any event, each UN failure / 
makes the next one that much sit 
certain. Perhaps the time has eesgeek 
to rid ourselves of the rhetorical “one | 
world” concept and recognize that } 
the whole is much less than the sum | 
of its parts. [ 
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The Young Generation—2 








Children of the Fattening 50s: 


“"! Our Non-Generation Revisited 
“~~ By Wallace Markfield 








1 dele.} Last week, Commentary editor Norman Podhoretz initi- 
ated a symposium on the young generation of U.S. 
intellectuals. He defined the generation as those born 
er that between 1925 and 1935, thus between 21 and 31 years 
€ held. | old, Podhoretz found the crucial experience of the 
be re- generation to be the cold war—a term used “not in the 
ire. On. _—narrowly political sense, but to describe a moral climate, 
jon condition of culture.” It grew up in an atmosphere 

' of intellectual revisionism, which celebrated “responsi- 
vhether | bility,’ “maturity”? and similar values. He found the 
y Arti- literary work of the generation marked by the kind of 
med to} composure .“that comes from being a spectator of life 
further } ‘ather than a participant,” but hoped that this would 
begin to change. Here Wallace Markfield, our former 


e clear’ 





as an 3 ma 5 ° i ° 

F movie critic, takes up the discussion. His stories have 
eo oD appeared in Partisan Review; he is completing a novel. 
Corean 
ig the 





curity the trenches or on the Left Bank but in the college 
» UN's} cafeteria. This was our enormous room, our Caporetto; 
intry’s | here we lodged our protests, sought our roles, and bridged 
"8, an } the gap between innocence and experience, between PM 
1—the and PR. The tables we chose announced our politics; we 
he im- | sat far, far to the left of the sandwich counter. 

| One thing set us off and defined us: a fantastic, over- 
ations| whelming nostalgia for the Depression. Dedicated to fail- 


der to MM‘ INTELLECTUAL GENERATION came of age not in 





demo- ure, we waited for another Depression to make us whole 
r off} again, looking forward, in a perverse way, to the WPA 
arian and the Writers’ Project, to the gigantic history of pigeon 
been | fanciers we could one day compile, waiting, like Isaac 
ing— _ Rosenfeld’s Feigenbaum, for the old files to be taken up 
re we| from the cellars. 
of | We expected the NRA Blue Eagle; instead, we got the 
conf Permanent War Economy. We learned that if Luce would 
_ hot have us, at least UJA would. And so we became fund- 
silure } taisers and social workers, high school teachers and 
moré| housing inspectors, piled up our credits in the civil service 
come} ledgers and made the transition from the cold-water flat 
“one| to the garden apartment in Queens. 
that } The sad fact is that most of us who conformed—in an- 
sum other time, the phrase might have been “sold out”— 
| gained so very little. The marble-topped coffee table, the 
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ten-year membership in the Museum of Modern Art, the 
Mutual Fund plan became a kind of commentary on the 
fate of human beings and their expectations. And worse, 
there was no end to alienation; one was alienated simply 
by virtue of entering the subway or watching television. 
Nor was there ever a “rapturous” farewell to political 
innocence; we were never that innocent. 

I have hunted high and low through Podhorett’s piece 
to find, if not my past recaptured, at least some vague out- 
line, some faint evocation of these, my friends and con- 
temporaries. Perhaps I expected too much; Podhoretz 
has, after all, chosen these writers, and of the writers, 
those who suffered “no hangover from the ’30s,” who 
“got down to the business of adult living as quickly as 
possible”—and there were plenty such, even in my cafe- 
teria. What bothers me, however, is the fact that Pod- 
horetz, though he has put us in our time and place and 
located, in part, the source of our troubles, has not said 
very much about who we are, what we want and how we 
make our way in the world. We have, alas, been “com- 
mented on quietly and wisely, never struggled with or 
confronted full in the face,” seen as though through the 
eyes of a kindly pater familias passing around the salted 
peanuts at one of those “sober little parties.” 

Wherefore, then, does this intellectual “non-genera- 
tion” differ from all others? Certainly, as Podhoretz has 
written, by its “firm and decisive commitments to careers 
of a fairly modest kind.” (I won’t bother quibbling over 
the “modest.”) For no other generation, to my knowledge. 
has pursued the Good Job quite so wisely and so well. 
This is not to say that they have consigned themselves to 
the gas chambers of Madison Avenue or Luceland. Far 
from it; their desks are more likely to be littered with 
Kenyon Review than Printer’s Ink. To their lot fall the 
Foundation plums, the berths with the better magazines 
and book-houses, the research sinecures. They are almost 
never unemployed; they are only between grants. 

More important is their attitude toward the Job. They 
are not exultant true believers—though one meets, now 
and then, the Voice of America writer who believes in his 
own scripts—but they are millions of light-years removed 
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from the man of the ’30s, who could seldom conceal his 
distaste, his self-pity and his contempt for all that the 
working-day imposed upon him. They feel, essentially, 
that they have made far from a bad bargain, that the 
price they are paying for the benefits of an industrial 
democracy has not been set too high. They are “positive,” 
they are “with” it, they have proven, as none before them 
could, that even an intellectual can succeed, and, in suc- 
ceeding, bypass anxiety, crisis and youthful errors like 
writing poetry. Meeting them across a resturant table, 
one is conscious not of smugness, exactly, but a kind of 
restrained exaltation—as though they had discovered 
America for the first time. 

And in this America they are engaged in a perpetual 
celebration of the present, finding at least a little good in 
everything from mass culture to McCarthy. From them, 
as C. Wright Mills has written in another context, “there 
is no demand and no dissent, and no opposition to the 
monstrous decisions that are being made without deep 
or widespread debate, in fact with no debate at all.” They 
are profoundly concerned with that which is “moral”— 
indeed, the word lies like smog over their vocabulary— 
with the “moral situation of our time,” with the “moral 
responsibility of the intellectual.” But they have a deep- 
seated reluctance to take a stand on the specific and con- 
crete immediate issues, to announce themselves publicly 
on such questions as the politics of coexistence, the A- 
bomb, the intellectual and the Fifth Amendment, the war- 
guilt trials, the rights of the pacifist—in short, any one 
of the great moral questions of our time. Instead, they 
proclaim, with pained rectitude, a few fashionable formu- 
lations: Radicalism is played out; Marxism is a myth; 
liberalism has discredited itself. 

And, inevitably, theirs is the long view, the affirmative 
and consoling view. (Mass culture will purge itself of 
its own grossness; bonum utile will become bonum 
honestum; the intellectual will make his peace with 
America and the American experience; the artist will see 
his separation from society no longer as a badge of honor, 
etc.) No wonder, then, that they prefer Barzun to Burck- 
hardt, Reik to Reich, Fromm to Freud and Riesman above 
all others. 

It’s quite true, as Podhoretz maintains, that this young 
generation has “not been unproductive.” But I’m afraid 
that for everyone churning out the “well-bred” poem and 
the “beautifully-disciplined” novel, there are ten writing 
the long critical article (or the “definitive” piece, as it’s 
usually called), the book review, and that monstrous 
cross-breed of the literary quarterlies, the review-article. 
(And such are the times that even the young poet or 
short-story writer feels his only chance of getting a hear- 
ing, of getting his name around, is to creep in through the 
back of the book; after all, as a friend of mine said: “A 
sonnet is only a sonnet, but a book review is an assistant- 
ship.”) 


Randall Jarrell, in assessing this age of criticism, 





points out that a fairly typical literary quarterly contain 
214 pages of poems, 11 of a story, 134 of criticism—ang 
that it’s no wonder the young writer cries “Me for the 
134!” I doubt, though, that the 10-to-1 odds make any 
real difference to our current crop of culture-heroes; they 
would no more dream of writing that story or that poem 
than they would dream of praising, say, James Jones, 
Indeed, one sometimes has the feeling that, after the 
fashion of Caligula, they wished all creative writers had 
but one neck. 

To follow the new new criticism these days, you are api 
to forget that once upon a time critics were crotchety, 
took chances, made complete fools of themselves and, in 5 









the last analysis, relied upon their own responses, their 
own imaginative grasp of the truth, confronting the work} (ig. 
of art with more than a little fear and trembling. (It does 
seem that Stanley Edgar Hyman has always been ww War 
us.) Today, the children of the fattening Fifties chum! 

out work distinguished by a high degree of sophistication, | 
intelligence, complexity and an overweening sense of pro-/ Spe 
priety. (Sample: “It is possible that the disjunction of No, 
American speech from the living tradition of English’ p 
prose has ill-disposed us for embracing the most fructify-} 4h, 
ing resources of the language and that this hiatus has} 4y, 
alienated us fatally from our talents.”) Not for them the 
wild charge, the leap into the unknown; they. speak in the 
tones Univac might adopt while addressing a mimeograph | gett 
machine. (“It was, of course, Lionel Trilling who revealed by 
to us the essential poverty of 
Henry James could not have been expected to grasp the} « 
Liebnitzian reading of the universe.”) What concerns} j, 4 
them is not literature, but the sociology of literature, not J wa¢ 








’s vision. ...” “Naturally, F ch, 


the artist as artist, but the artist as . . . well, who needs} Tp; 
him anyway? the 

In such an age, with such peers, our young novelists > yh; 
and poets (our “lost young poets”) can hold only private " 


conversations with themselves, find more and more eX F pay 
cuses for writing less and less. They will bemoan the lack } the 
of markets, the clannishness of little mags and little mag} ace 
editors, they will tell you that all the good roles have been | the 
taken, that they have been forced to make the transition | [Up 
from “I will be heard!” to “Who’s listening?” Surround } fey 
ed on all sides by material prosperity, the part-time job | Ro 
or the hand-out from family and friends becomes a little | org 
hard to swallow. Perhaps they know too much; perhaps | an 
they do not share Faulkner’s certainty that “man will not } of 
only endure, he will prevail.” Or perhaps it’s a simple un | cay 
willingness to understand that the artist, from Homer to } Co 
Hemingway, has had only himself to rely upon, that he | wa 
is an orphan in a world which he must view each day with | 
openness and innocence. > nal 

True, “something very wonderful may come about] ho 
when a whole generation in its late thirties breaks loose} dy 
and decides to take a swim in the Plaza fountain in the 


al 
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- co 
middle of the night.” But when that night comes I'd like me 
to have the lifejacket concession. mi 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 






CHAMBERLIN 


ik WINSTON CHURCHILL is one of 
Ge most indefatigable of publi- 
cists. No sooner had he finished his 
unique chronicle of the Second World 
War than he commenced to pour out 
the volumes of another ambitious 
project (A History of the English- 
Speaking Peoples, Volume Two: The 
New World, Dodd, Mead, $6). 

Despite the title, there is not much 
about the New World across the 
Atlantic in this second volume. There 
is a rather short chapter about the 
expedition of the Mayflower and the 
settlement of New England, livened 
by such irrepressible sallies of 
Churchillian wit as the following: 

“Rhode Island was the only center 
in the world at that time where there 
was complete religious toleration. 
This noble cause was sustained by 
the distilling and sale of spirits, on 
which the colony thrived.” 

The main appeal of the book is its 
narrative of events in England under 
the Tudors and the Stuarts—from the 
accession of Henry VII in 1485 to 
the deposition of James II in 1688. 
Under the strong-willed Tudors, the 
feudal anarchy of the Wars of the 
Roses gave way to a more modern, 
organized state. Under the Stuarts 
and against the Stuarts, the power 
of Parliament was vindicated. It be- 
came clear that England, unlike many 
Continental nations, would not go the 
way of absolutism. 

Moderation is an enduring British 
national trait. Sir Winston shows 
how the political and religious pen- 
dulums swung backward and forward, 
Coming more or less to rest with that 
magnificent and bloodless compro- 
mise, the settlement of 1688. Neither 
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politics nor religion claimed as many 
martyrs and victims in England as in 
many other countries. But there were 
some pretty violent swings and 
lurches, calculated to test the forti- 
tude of the brave and the ingenuity 
of the weak and opportunistic. i 

After Henry VIII, denied a di- 
vorce, had broken with Rome but 
kept much of the old ritual and theol- 
ogy, there was a period of rapid 
Protestant innovation, followed by a 
strong reaction under Mary. The pen- 
dulum came to rest more or less with 
Elizabeth, one of whose finer phrases 
was that she would not make windows 
into men’s souls. The Catholic priests 
who perished under Elizabeth were 
political rather than religious mar- 
tyrs. Sir Winston points up the dif- 
ference in the degree of repression: 

“Queen Mary had burned some 
300 Protestant martyrs in the last 
three years of her reign. In the last 
thirty years of Elizabeth’s reign, 
about the same number of Catholics 
were executed for treason.” 

There were more oscillations in the 
17th century. After Archbishop 
Laud’s high-handed High Church 
administration came the upsurge of 
Puritanism and the “rule of the 
saints” under Oliver Cromwell. Then 
came a somewhat vindictive return 
to the Established Church with the 
Restoration, an interlude under James 
II when it was feared that Catholi- 
cism might again be forced on the 
people, and a more comprehensive, 
tolerant settlement under William ITT. 

Politically the 17th century was the 
most disturbed, in many ways, in 
British history. Parliament proved 
stronger than the King on the field of 


battle, but Cromwell and the power- 
ful army he had forged proved 
stronger than Parliament. And so, 
after the phase of Cromwell’s per- 
sonal rule, there was general satisfac- 
tion when King Charles II came into 
his own again. Another revolution, a 
peaceful one, in 1688 was required to 
set British constitutionalism on a 
smooth, even course of development. 

Sir Winston goes over a well 
plowed field. There is little in his 
book that could not be found, often 
in greater detail, in the works of 
Greene, Macaulay, Hume, Clarendon, 
Gardiner and others who have spe- 
cialized in Tudor and Stuart history. 
But there are several merits that en- 
title his work to a wide audience. 

There is the superb Churchillian 
style, of which a few brief examples 
must suffice: 

“The King hardened his heart and 
strengthened his army.” 

“It was a brew of hot Gospel and 
cold steel.” 

“Both sides [in the battle of Dun- 
bar] confidently appealed to Jeho- 
vah; and the Most High, finding so 
little to choose between them in faith 
and zeal, must have allowed purely 
military factors to prevail.” 

The judgments of Sir Winston on 
the behavior and motives of the actors 
in this pageant gain authority from 
his own background as leader of Brit- 
ain in one of its most severe ordeals. 
There is room for dissenting opin- 
ions. It is my feeling that the author 
is too easy on Henry VIII, the near- 
est approach to Ivan the Terrible in 
British experience, and too hard on 
Cromwell. 

Although Sir Winston handles the 
conflict between King and Parliament 
impartially, one senses that tempera- 
mentally he is more a Cavalier than 
a Puritan. But, whether one agrees 
or disagrees with the author’s inter- 
pretations, this book is readable his- 
tory in the great tradition of Gibbon, 
Mommsen, Ranke, Greene and Ma- 
caulay, equally serviceable as a re- 
fresher for those already familiar with 
the events described and as an intro- 
duction for those who are not. 
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‘Rehabilitations’ in Russia 


By Vera Alexandrova 
Former editor, Chekhov Publishing House 


a Is no denying the profound 


impression made in Soviet liter- 
ary circles by Stalin’s death and then 
by Khrushchev’s “secret speech” to 
the 20th Congress of the Soviet Com- 
munist party in February 1956. The 
Soviet writer A. Yakimenko, in an 
article, “The Creative vs. the Sche- 
matic” (Literary Gazette, October 
16, 1956), describes the new currents 
as follows: 

“In recent years and especially 
since the 20th Congress of the CPSU, 
a great deal has changed in our life. 
has been set in motion. There has 
grown perceptibly in people not only 
a feeling of their own worth, a proud 
awareness of their rights and poten- 
tialities, but also a related under- 
standing—profoundly personal and 
gained by suffering—of their respon- 
sibility for the destiny of the cause 
which our age has entrusted to us.” 

Unfortunately, we must appreach 
this proud self-appraisal with cau- 
tion. The November 1956 issue of the 
magazine October contained a poem. 
“Justice,” by Margarita Aliger. The 
poet tells of a comrade of her youth 
who was “cruelly slandered by ene- 
mies,” removed from his work and 
expelled from the Party. She asks: 
“What could be more terrible?” It 
turns out that there was something 
“more terrible”: Those who voted for 
the man’s expulsion from the Party 
included his “friends’”—and the poet 
herself. Years passed, and then, just 
recently, the old decision was off- 
cially reviewed and the “comrade” 
restored to Party membership. Mar- 
garita Aliger concludes the poem with 
a tribute to the “inspired justice” of 
the Party. 

These reviews of past decisions are 
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now apparently becoming a fairly 
common occurrence. A _ particularly 
deep impression was made by the 
“rehabilitation” of many writers who 
two decades ago were branded “ene- 
mies of the people.” Some of them 
were shot, like Boris Pilnyak, Alex- 
ander Tarasov-Rodionov (author of 
the novel Chocolate) , and the General 
Secretary of the Russian Association 
of Proletarian Writers (RAPP), Leo- 
pold Averbakh. The great majority, 
however, were imprisoned or exiled 
to distant parts of the Soviet Union. 
Only a few survived the ordeal and 
returned to enjoy their “rehabilita- 
tion.” The rest could only have their 
good names restored posthumously. 
In such cases, a special commission 
would be named to study the literary 
legacy of the given writer and pre- 
pare the publication of one or more 
volumes of his “collected works.” 

The rehabilitation campaign start- 
ed soon after Stalin’s death. At the 
end of 1953, for example, the writer 
Nikolai Erdman returned from many 
years’ exile. In the mid-1920s he was 
one of the most popular Soviet dra- 
matists, and Maxim Gorky called 
him “our future Gogol.” With 
Gorky’s aid, Erdman’s play The 
Mandate was approved for produc- 
tion and was presented by the late 
Vsevolod Meyerhold in 1925. 

Gorky also obtained Stalin’s per- 
mission for the production of an- 
other satirical comedy of Erdman’s, 
The Suicide; Meyerhold again pre- 
pared to produce it. The hero of this 
play, shocked at the use of arbitrary 
terror in Soviet life, decides to com- 
mit suicide. Once he has made the 
decision, he has a sense of liberation 
and resolves to die in such a way 


that his death will be of benefit to 
people. He proclaims to his friends 
the truth about the dictatorial regime. 
The last scene is particularly striking: 
The protagonist telephones Stalin in 
the Kremlin and tells him: “TI started 
to read Marx’s Das Kapital, but | 
can’t go on. I don’t like it!” With 
these words, he cocks his revolver. 
In spite of Stalin’s authorization, 
the play was banned after Lazar 
Kaganovich had seen it at a dress 
rehearsal. Soon afterward, the author 
himself disappeared. Most Soviet 
readers first learned of his return 
when movie director S. Gerasimov, 
in a report to the 2nd All-Union Con- 
gress of Writers in December 1954, 


mentioned Erdman as the screen- | 


writer for the film Volga-V olga. 


Interesting evidence of the tremen- 
dous impact of the rehabilitation of | 


purged writers was provided by Har- 
rison E. Salisbury in the New York 
Times of January 27. Two who sur- 
vived until the present rehabilitation 
are the poet Anna Akhmatova and the 
most popular Soviet humorist, Mi- 
khail Zoshchenko, who were slan- 
dered during the postwar purge of 
1946-49. Salisbury observes, how- 
ever, that two very popular writers 
of the 1920s who have not been 
among those rehabilitated are Pil- 
nyak and Eugene Zamyatin, the author 
of We, which foreshadowed Orwell's 
1984. (Zamyatin was able to leave 
the Soviet Union and died in Paris 
in 1937.) 

The most unsatisfactory feature of 
the current rehabilitation is the se- 
crecy with which they are being car- 
ried out. The editors charged with 
writing introductions to new editions 
of the works of vanished writers 
carefully skirt the question of how 
they died. Contemporary young read- 
ers do not know the names of these 
writers, since they are missing from 
the textbooks in literature. The cur- 
rent rehabilitation campaign has not 
assumed the dimensions of a socio- 
political event because it lacks the 
very same quality which all Soviet 
literature, present and past, lacks— 


freedom. 
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Recent Books on Jazz 


HE “new conservatism” and the 
len to religion” pop up in 
the craziest places—here they are in- 
vading jazz commentary. Two intel- 
lectually up-to-date writers have 
caught what is presumably the mood 
of the future in their book, The 
Heart of Jazz (New York University, 
» $6.50). They are Professor William 
| L. Grossman of the NYU School of 
Commerce and Jack W. Farrell, de- 
sribed as a cornet-player and jazz 
student and writer. This book epito- 
' mizes one new trend in writing on 
jazz. Others are displayed in half a 
dozen more books in this season’s 
bumper crop: the advent of the jazz 
“encyclopedia,” the use of the exter- 
nals of scholarship without its sub- 
stance, and the rise of the jazz “insti- 
tute” or “foundation” as a cover for 
commercial or personal enterprises. 

In The Heart of Jazz, Professor 
Grossman (as he puts it, “Although 
the authors accept joint responsibil- 
ity for the entire book, the pen was 
pushed by Grossman” in the chapters 
we want to discuss here) sets out to 
make an unusual case for the “con- 
tent” of jazz, by which he seems to 
mean its emotional and intellectual 
significance to the listener. 

Is jazz really a synthesis of Afri- 
can and American elements, as most 
writers have claimed? Hardly, says 
Grossman. The form of some jazz 
elements is “apparently derived from 
African music” but these elements 
were also known in European music. 
As for the “expressed content” of 
jazz, it “lies essentially within the 
European-American tradition.” 

Is jazz really secular music con- 
nected more with vice than with 
Christian virtue? Romantic non- 
_ nse, Grossman claims: “The closest 





) Most New Orleans jazzmen ever came 


'o playing in a brothel was to play 
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in a cabaret. They played and still 
play also in parades and at dances 
and funerals. They played at lawn 
parties and picnics.” 

Having disposed of these hoary 
exaggerations by substituting a few 
of his own, Professor Grossman 
makes his main point: 

“The Christian content of the 
spirituals and their great influence 
on New Orleans jazz, the Christian 
attitude toward sorrow in New Or- 
leans jazz, the popularity of sacred 
songs in the jazz repertoire, the iden- 
tification of the traditional jazz trum- 
pet and trombone with the voice of 
a preacher, and reports by jazzmen 
qualified to express an opinion, all 
point to the existence of a strong 
Christian element in New Orleans 
jazz.” 

Inadequately “Christian and hu- 
manistic” in their approach, writers 
on jazz haven’t been able to appre- 
ciate its “profound Christianity.” 
You can’t “receive a Christian mes- 
sage preached by a trumpet” if you’re 
not receptive to such a message “in 
the sermons of the preachers for 
whom the instruments are substitut- 
ing.” Nor is this all. Grossman finds 
it “significant that the revival of tra- 
ditional jazz and especially of New 
Orleans jazz in the Forties coincided 
with an increase in religious interest 
and church attendance.” 

Now there is doubtless a religious 
and even a specifically Christian ele- 
ment in jazz but this isn’t enough to 
support such claims. Much jazz is 
sexual in its allusions—that doesn’t 
make jazz “sexual” music. Grossman 
makes the same error he criticizes in 
others: He equates the whole of jazz 
with one of its elements. However 
much the religious or Christian ele- 
ment may have been underestimated 
in the past, he fails to convince this 


reader that it is the major source of 
the creation or appreciation of New 
Orleans jazz. I suppose this puts me 
down as one of those who are not 
receptive to the message in a sermon 
as well as in a trumpet; I wonder 
how many others who appreciate jazz 
are equally unreceptive. Grossman 
administered a questionnaire to 310 
persons, half of them in the NYU 
community, but he didn’t include any 
questions that would enable him to 
correlate the passion for religion 
with the passion for Dixieland jazz. 

Grossman moves toward the “new 
conservatism” with his espousal of 
religious values, restraint, tradition 
and moderation. His whipping-boy 
is Rousseau and the Rousseauists in 
esthetics; they and the followers of 
the Judeo-Christian and humanist 
traditions are at opposite poles. But 
why, Grossman asks, has Rousseau- 
ism, with its attack “upon the formal, 
the traditional, and the civilized,” so 
“strongly affected the development of 
jazz and of jazz criticism”? After 
all, he argues, Rousseauists like fresh- 
ness whereas jazz is “extremely con- 
ventional music.” His answer is that 
Rousseauists are attracted to jazz 
because it is music created by an 
oppressed group (a “wrong rea- 
son”), it is free from certain limita- 
tions (although burdened with 
others), and because “underneath” 
the Rousseauist may adhere to “per- 
haps unconscious standards of a 
different nature” (that is, he may be 
only a safe neo-classicist after all). 

So jazz is properly embalmed emo- 
tionally, esthetically and politically. 
It is religious and Christian in con- 
tent; not really sexual; restrained; 
comes mainly from civilized Euro- 
pean music, not from African; is 
definitely not a form of social pro- 
test (Negro jazzmen are above a 
“merely ethnocentric insight into 
human misery” and sing instead 
about “general or universal human 
experience”); is appreciated by 
highly educated people; and is 
played by college graduates and good 
Christians (“Most New Orleans jazz- 
men believe in the basic truths of 





Christianity and more than a few are 
deeply religious’). This makes it 
okay for any decent, religious, Re- 
publican family man to like jazz. 

The convergence of jazz and 
Christianity, to Grossman, is con- 
fined to Dixieland. But to others 
“modern” jazz gets into the amalgam, 
too. In Eddie Condon’s Treasury of 
Jazz, edited by guess-who and Rich- 
ard Gehman (Dial, $5), you'll find 
excerpts from a TV religious show 
featuring music and comments by 
Dave Brubeck, interviewed by the 
Reverend Lawrence W. McMaster. 
The musician and the minister find 
they have a lot in common. Jazzmen 
interpret a piece of music in their 
own ways, just as different concep- 
tions of God and truth lead to varia- 
tions in theology—“But the basic 
theme is the same.” And just to re- 
assure himself, Reverend McMaster 
hopefully asks Brubeck: “You do 
start and finish each piece with a 
familiar arranged tune, don’t you?” 
His boy comes through nobly: 
“That’s the paradox in jazz.” Then 
there’s the matter of language. Rev- 
erend McMaster observes that jazz 
and the church both develop a jargon 
that makes communication to the lay- 
man difficult. Moreover, jazz has 
been building upon the foundation 
of the past and so has religion. So 
you see, they’re really getting at the 
same thing, each in its own way. 

Now I’m all for the effort to show 
that jazz is no work of the devil, to 
be shunned by respectable folk. But 
to do that is it necessary to select, 
twist and interpret the facts to the 
point where jazz and religion can be 
equated? That doesn’t seem to me 
te do much for either. 

Eddie Condon’s Treasury of Jazz 
reprints some good articles on the 
music, its history, its fans, and the 
musicians who play it. The editors 
also offer 150 pages of short fiction 
“with jazz as its theme.” All these 
abominable stories should never have 
been removed from their original 
burial places. Within and between 
these pieces, Messrs. Condon and 
Gehman carry on what they hope is 


clever patter but is more often juve- 


nile wisecracking and self-promotion. 
The attitude of the contributors and 
editors in general is the old romantic 
one: Look at these crazy jazzmen, 
staying up all hours, idiosyncratic, 
drinking, having little home life but 
great characters all. Their sympa- 
thies reserved for the musician, they 
dislike intellectuals and cultists al- 
ways looking for deep meanings. And 
most of them write in a style that 
combines the press release with imi- 
tations of Hemingway in TV plays. 
(One writer says of a musician: 
“When his Irish flies up, you could 
drive nails with his eyes.”’) 

A similar approach to jazz is taken 
by Stephen Longstreet, author of sev- 
eral popular novels, travel books, 
plays and motion pictures (one of 
his plays was written in collaboration 
with Thomas Mann and Arch Oboler 
—there’s America for you). His 
book, which he has illustrated much 
better than he has written, is called 
The Real Jazz Old and New (Louisi- 
ana State University, $5). It tells 
the familiar story of New Orleans to 
Chicago to New York. “Almost every 
word in this book,” says Mr. Long- 
street, “came from the memory of 
old jazzmen. When I quote them 
directly, I put their words in quotes.” 
You see, no one’s going to be able 
to question his scholarship. “When 
I distill their talk and connect it, I 
have often retained their way of say- 
ing it.” The result is a series of 
reminiscences, comments and desul- 
tory chronicling that is “picturesque” 
but dull, “poetic” but phony, filled 
with quotes but devoid of specific 
sources. Any place you turn to, you 
read this kind of stuff: 

“You can talk about Storyville 
over the coffee—and the parties out 
on Lake Pontchartrain and the fun 
on Fat Tuesday, called Mardi Gras. 
But mostly you talk about the slow 
hot blues and the old ragtime, loud 
and mean, and men and women who 
died young and left a dreadful body.” 

This is Mr. Longstreet. A few 
pages later, he puts in quotes some 
remarks about Buddy Bolden in an 


insane asylum, but a skeptical reader | ge. 
may be forgiven if he doubts that an 
“old jazzman” spoke them: 
“They didn’t let him play his horn. 
. And there he stayed—while jazz 
grew and the recording companies 
put the Stone Age stuff of jazz on | 
wax ... and Tin Pan Alley horned et 
in and faked it . . . while a fat man, for 
a white one, came out of Denver and }he 
said ‘I’m Paul Whiteman, the King | y i 
of Jazz,’ and wore clean clothes and |wh; 
gave a long-hair concert. . . . And ihro 
an East Side boy named George [pla 
Gershwin had a piece of his played: {hac 
Rhapsody in Blue. All the best people | “ 
applauded and the critics printed 
pages of fancy stuff about it. All Gha 
that time, King Bolden cut hair in the ip | 
booby-hatch, and jazz grew rich and ging 
famous. . . . The professors said it that 
was a great new art form. The mod- big 
ern cats like Bartok and Schoenberg ghar 
and Stravinsky gave it the nod. By hide 
that time it was 1931. That year you’ 
King Buddy Bolden, who made it  g: 
work, he died.” om 
Getting down the speech of jaz fpelp 
and blues players is a tricky busi- not 
ness; Mr. Longstreet and the short | By 
story writers in the Condon-Gehman book 
book are painful demonstrations of } 
failure. That it can be done con- 
vincingly is shown in Big Bill Blues: 
William Broonzy’s Story as told to} 
Yannick Bruynoghe (Grove Press, geen 
$3), illustrated beautifully with West 
drawings by Paul Oliver and with jon th 
photographs. Unlike the phony iment 
toughness the professional writers @eal 
can’t avoid when they touch jaz, Orlea 
this book is a moving, colorful, um pbut a 
sentimental story of the great blues @stin; 
singer that rings absolutely true. It style. 
doesn’t matter who wrote it or how @s an 
much of a collaboration it was—it’s Bical 
a book filled with tender and frank | The 
pictures of Negro life North and hook, 
South, and with the mixture of sad- Gisapy 
ness, resignation and protest one ‘it mig 
finds in the songs Broonzy writes and Been 
sings. “read: 
In one of them, he says: “When Brofo 
I was born in this world, this is what Bainin 
happened to me: / I was never called @bnox 
a man and now I’m 53.” And he ob ee 
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eader | gerves in explanation of the origin 


at an of this song: 

‘They call all Negro men ‘boys’ 
horn. $nd some of them is old enough to 
e jazz their father. In fact I do think 
panies (hat some old men is glad to be cailed 








zZ on jpoys, but they call you so until you 


orned [get to be 50, and at the time you 
man, fwould appreciate to be called a boy 
rand (fhey start to call you ‘uncle.’ ” 

King § Another blues: “They say if you’s 


s and white, you’s all right / If you’s 


. And thrown, stick around / But as you're 
eorge [black / Mmm, Mmm, Brother, git 
layed: fhack, git back, git back.” 

people | “I tried everything,” Big Bill says, 


rinted Pe to be made to get back. I 
t. All @hanged everything. I even learned 
in the fo play my guitar differently and 
h and ging different songs. So I found out 
said it that a white woman, fine clothes, a 
> mod- big car and straightened hair, a 
enberg ®hange of walking and talking don’t 
d. By hide what’s on your face and so, if 
t year you's black in the U.S.A. you’ve got 


ade it fo git back, git back, git back. White 

oman, white dog and red car don’t 
yf jazz Belp any and I think that loving one 
+ busi: Bnother is the best way. Let’s try it.” 


» short © By far the best of the current 
ehman [books of history and criticism is The 
ons of Story of Jazz (Oxford, $5.75), by 
e con: (Marshall W. Stearns, professor of 
Blues: English at Hunter College. It con- 
told to jlains some of the best writing I’ve 
Press, geen on the “pre-history” of jazz in 
with ‘West Africa and the New World and 
d with jon the more distinctly American ele- 
phony ents that have gone into it. A great 
writers * of the history of jazz after New 
h jaz, Urleans is told in the familiar way 
‘ul, um jut always reliably and in an inter- 
t blues @sting (if sometimes too breezy) 
rue. It style. Moreover, Mr. Stearns gives 
or how @s an excellent discussion of the tech- 
as—it's Bical structure of jazz. 
1 frank | These are virtues enough for one 
th and hook, but I can’t help feeling some 
of sad- disappointment when I think of what 
st one ‘ft might have been if its author had 
ites and Been less interested in writing a 
“readable” book than in writing the 
“When Profound one for which he has the 
is what raining and the interest. From an 
r called (@bnoxiously cute article by Mr. Geh- 
1 he ob Pan, reprinted in Eddie Condon’s 
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Treasury of Jazz, we learn that Pro- 
fessor Stearns is an “expert on medi- 
eval literature” with a “special 


interest” in Chaucer. (According to 


Mr. Gehman, Stearns sees nothing 
funny about “a Chaucer man... 
fooling around with jazz.” Stearns 
is quoted as saying: “Chaucer and 
jazz are quite similar: They both 
swing, they both have the same 
punch, vitality and guts. Why, they’re 
not far apart at all.” I like to think 
this is Mr. Gehman’s, not Professor 
Stearns’s, contribution to the under- 
standing of jazz and Chaucer.) 

Now a scholar writing a serious 
book on jazz for the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press ought to be able to con- 
centrate on original research and 
feel free to ignore considerations of 
popularity; but Professor Stearns has 
tried too hard to reach what editors 
call a “broader public” and his book 
(especially where it touches the social 
influences on jazz) is superficial 
more often than it ought to be. 

With the arrival of new forms of 
what some observers still call jazz, 
the question of just what jazz is any- 
way takes on added urgency for par- 
tisans of the various: schools of 
thought. Stearns seems to lean to- 
ward New Orleans and its more im- 
mediate derivative (“classical or 
“traditional” jazz) but is flexible 
enough to include chapters on bop 
and Afro-Cuban music. Grossman 
won't go beyond “classical” New 
Orleans jazz; you can’t get more 
purist than to say, as he does, that 
by 1927 Louis Armstrong played 
music that was “no longer true New 
Orleans jazz.” 

When we get to Leonard Feather, 
in The Encyclopedia Yearbook of 
Jazz (Horizon, $3.95), a sequel to 
his Encyclopedia of Jazz of 1955, 
there are virtually no bounds to what 
is called jazz. He finds that certain 
developments have “reduced the line 
between jazz and other music forms 
almost to invisibility.’ This has 
complicated his task of deciding, for 
example, whom to include in his bio- 
graphical section. “If Beverly Ken- 
ney,” he says, “belongs in a book 


about jazz, why not Roberta Sher- 
wood, Peggy King or a hundred other 
popular singers?” That’s what we 
call a good question. Another one is: 
Who is Beverly Kenney? The Ency- 
clopedia Yearbook tells us: She had 
no formal training, sang “Happy 
Birthday” telegrams for Western Un- 
ion in 1953, sang with Tommy Dorsey 
for five months in 1955 and has since 
“worked as single.” Her favorite sing- 
ers are Billie Holiday, Frank Sinatra 
and Mel Torme. I’m looking forward 
to reading in the next Encyclopedia 
Yearbook equally revealing reports 
on Roberta Sherwood and Peggy 
King. 

A less pretentious and more sub- 
stantial book of the encyclopedia type 
is Guide to Jazz (Houghton, Mifflin, 
$4), by the pioneer French jazz critic 
Hugues Panassié and Madeleine 
Gautier. Originally published in 
French in 1954, this alphabetically 
arranged series of articles deals, as 
the editor says, with jazz “history 
and background, musicians and 





Detailed, dramatic, 
fascinating — 


the long-awaited story of the formative 
years of the Communist party in our 
country—the climate that fostered it, its 
formal founding in 1919, its cloak-and- 
dagger underground activities, and its 
final emergence as a unified, legal party in 
the Twenties. Filled with vivid portraits 
of the leaders who shaped its misguided 
destiny, it is not only an important, fully 
documented work of history, but also an 
absorbing and frequently hair-raising nar- 
rative that helps us understand what is 
happening to communism throughout the 
world today. “An outstanding contribu- 
tion to knowledge and understanding of 
the Communist movement in i 
country.’—-GEORGE F. KENNAN, 


former U. S. Ambassador to the U.S.S.R. 
Illustrated with photogra 
toons $6.75 


phs and car- 
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bands, styles, instruments, the great 
standard tunes, and definitions of 
technical terms.” The writers made 
no effort to conceal their own strong 
preferences, so that the Guide is not 
an “objective” treatment of its sub- 
ject. Leaning toward the “classical” 
New Orleans style, they are never- 
theless willing to admit some newer 
influences of the large Negro bands 
of the 1930s and 1940s, but “mod- 
ern” forms like bop are rejected as 
outside the jazz tradition. 

Though filled with much useful in- 
formation, the Guide will strike many 
readers as too idiosyncratic even 
within the styles it admits as jazz. 
The measure of a musician’s great- 
ness, according to the authors, is the 
degree to which he has “assimilated” 
the New Orleans style. Such a narrow 
standard almost inevitably relegates 
many fine jazzmen to second-rate 
status and worse. M. Panassié’s long- 
time disbelief in the ability of white 
musicians to achieve genuine quality 
in jazz is given full expression. There 
is only one exception, of course, and 
that’s Mezz Mezzrow, for whom M. 
Pannasié has an enthusiasm that few 
American critics and fans can under- 
stand. The Guide never misses an 
opportunity Mezzrow 
even in articles on other musicians. 
His own entry covers three columns, 
but other white players are given 
short shrift in space as well as evalua- 
tion—Beiderbecke one column, Bru- 
nis 12 lines (and no listing of any of 
his records), Goodman two columns, 
Spanier and Joe Sullivan half a col- 
umn each. The authors’ point of 
view is revealed in their treatment of 
Dave Brubeck: 10 lines for this “jazz 
only on the surface.” 

The main value of the Guide may 
ultimately be in its discussions of 
styles and technical terms rather than 
the meager information it provides 
about the lives and careers of the 
musicians; the statements about them 
seem to be accurate though unimpor- 
tant. The editing of the original 1954 
edition appears adequate but I did 
notice one serious error; although 
Charlie Parker is correctly said to 


to mention 


have died in 1955, the last sentence 
of his biography calls him “the most 
influential bop musician playing to- 
day.” 

In contrast to the directness and 
unpretentiousness of the Guide to 
Jazz, Mr. Feather’s Encyclopedia 
Yearbook of Jazz, a triumph of hon- 
orific titling, is on the intellectual 
level of a publicity handout. Mr. 
Feather reviews jazz in 1956, gives 
the results of a poll of jazz fans, de- 
scribes the contributions to jazz by 
disc jockeys, and presents musicians’ 
selections of the greatest jazzmen of 
all time. This last section owes its 
existence to a curious notion of Mr. 
Feather’s, “that nobody is more en- 
titled or better qualified to judge the 
artistic contribution of jazzmen, to 
assess the relative merits of the lead- 
ing performers’ esthetic impact. than 
the musician himself.” One of the 
more interesting results of this theory 
of criticism is that 56 out of 109 mu- 
sicians pick Frank Sinatra as the 
greatest “male singer” in jazz his- 
tory and only nine pick Louis Arm- 
strong. This may not be musical jus- 
tice but Armstrong’s small number of 
votes may be poetic justice because 
his own choice is Bing Crosby. 

Mr. Feather’s penchant for point- 
less polls is further demonstrated in 
a set of 20 questions he originally 
published in Down Beat “in an effort 
to determine, from the readers’ an- 
swers, some idea of the nature, habits 
and preferences of the typical jazz 
fan.” This method and the phraseol- 
ogy and subjects of the questions are 
so crude as to discourage any attempt 
at serious discussion of them. Dr. 
Gallup has nothing to fear from Mr. 
Feather. So many of the questions 
have to do with the buying habits of 
the respondents that one is led to sus- 
pect that Mr. Feather was mainly in- 
terested in finding out how to sell 
them more records—not that his 
results are reliable for that or any 
other purpose. 

At the other end of the scale of 
critical positions in jazz, Professor 
Grossman, too, publishes the results 
of a questionnaire on the jazz audi- 





ence. Unfortunately he doesn’t pre 
sent the text of the questions, so tha 
the reader is unable to judge theigmm 
quality. Two points are neverthele: DE 
clear. He fails to tell us how signif. 
cant are the statistical differences hy 
finds. And he fails to use the ques. 
tionnaire as a means of testing his 00 
main hypothesis about the Christian Anth 
message that jazz is supposed to commirs” | 
municate to its audience. If we’re goqprettiv 


















ing to have questionnaires, let’s hav wh 
: Ha 

them with at least a modest degree df, hy 

competence. That method has enouglfy deter, 

limitations even when perfectly exephare ac 

cuted, let alone when bungled as f Neth 

i sugge 


is by Grossman and Feather. 





advice: 
: Tite te 
dias” are the trappings but not théome ¢ 


substance of scholarship. Jazz writeysCabri 
and promoters have adopted this new 
gimmick with increasing frequencyip 4g 
Another facet of it is jazz institute bs 
and foundations. Mr. Longstreet re... 
fers to something called the New aspect 
World Jazz Society. There used to behave 
a New Jazz Foundation, which progé 4 Je 
duced concerts (for money, I supg” “®! 
pose), and a National Jazz Founda roe 
tion which seemed to be an append oocitic 
age of the New Orleans Chamber 0 
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Commerce. Now Mr. Gehman menf **; w! 
° . ° & th 
tions the Institute of Jazz Studies, of ""™- ' 
F : x am inc 
which Professor Stearns is a founder Pa ® 


president and executive director—4 “p,, 
headquarters, not surprisingly, “i 
his own spacious living room.” Fromp sd ex 





course, 


Mr. Gehman I also learn that I am : . 
pha . _— enorm 
on the Institute’s Board of Adviser ; e 


Now I won’t swear that I did 1% syectn, 
agree to become a member of th® which 
board, though I can’t remember har} poli 
ing done so. But I will swear tha Bs I 
| Furt! 
nobody has ever called on me 'f ») 
advise this Institute on anything % 
to attend a meeting or a jam sessiol 
—I’m not complaining, only wondef 
ing what makes this an Institute. Wi 
could do with a little less hokum a! 
intellectual affectation in jazz writi 
if not in jazz promotion. That's 0} 
moral brought home by a reading © 
the current jazz books and I’m sor 
that Professor Stearns, whose bot} 
is among the best, seems to be if 
volved in some of this pretense. 
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00D ADDITIVES 

an Anthony Netboy’s “Cancer and Food <Addi- 
minis” (NL, February 18) seems to me, in its 
negative attitude, very destructive. 

The housewife is made aware of the great 
dangers, but is not told how to protect herself. 
d he builds her fear up each time she looks at 


ENOUugIES detergent, wax paper, or any food which may 

tly exefhave additives or some kind of preservative. 

od as @ Netboy is putting the cart before the horse. 

p suggest that he at least give some practical 

advice: Whom should the housewife alert or 

CYCLOPEE ite to? What committee? Her Congressman? 

not th#iSome cancer research organization? 

> writenmscambridge EMILIE BENES 
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nstiture 

weih ia It is not at all surprising that Shlomo Katz, 


in his letter of February 18, objects to my 


16 Ney suggestion that Erné Geré and Edward Ochab 
ed to b@behaved so differently in part because Gerd 


ich pro 


isa Jew. It is extremely difficult for a Gentile 


I sup fo suggest that any wrong done by a Jew is 


Founda 


iue to his Jewishness without being accused 
of anti-Semitism. Yet there are, of course, 


append; secifically Jewish forms of bad behavior; if 
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out single-minded concern is with the truth, 
we, whoever we are, must draw attention to 
thm. I do so, naturally, at my own risk, and 
am indeed grateful for Katz’s good humor on 
the subject. 

“Dual-loyalty cosmopolitans.” That is, of 
course, correct. Myself, I abominate patriotism 
# «nd envy the Jew his ability to rise above it. 
} but simple lowbrow patriotism has played an 
|fiormous role in Poland and Hungary, and 
it happened to be engaged on the side of 
Sweetness and light. Against it stood Stalinism, 
which in a satellite is indeed a sort of cos- 
mopolitanism and does very much require a 
dual loyalty. 

Further, Katz is surely aware that Jews in 
Poland and Hungary have a great many scores 





Tue New LeEaper welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


to repay to their Gentile fellow-citizens, whose 
anti-Semitism is almost instinctive. What wonder 
then that a small percentage chose Stalinism 
as the vehicle of repayment? Who am I to 
blame them? Who is he to deny it? 

May I guard against further misunderstand- 
ing? I am aware that Stalin, Khrushchev and 
indeed the Kremlin generally are very anti- 
Semitic—anti-Semitism does not shock a certain 
type of Jew if it doesn’t affect him. I am aware, 
too, that the Polish Stalinists were pure Poles 
and perhaps more anti-Semitic than the Krem- 
lin—but it is irrelevant to the question before 
us: Why did Ochab differ from Ger? 

I am deeply aware that the vast majority 
of Soviet and satellite Jews are opposed to 
Stalinism. I am not making a generalization 
but exploring. the psychology of two particular 
people. 


Oxford Peter WILES 


INDIA 


I should like to point out some distortions 
in G. S. Bhargava’s “Nehru and Democracy” 
(NL, December 24-31) : 

1. The reason for the absence of a good 
opposition is due to the simple fact that the 
Congress party is more popular. Certainly the 
Congress party cannot be expected to wet-nurse 
the Opposition. In any case, no amount of 
juggling with words will make it a “one-party 
rule” of the Russian type. 

2. The bureaucracy in this country is modeled 
on the British Imperial Civil Service; to com- 
pare it to a totalitarian one is to show a will- 
ful blindness to facts. 

3. In his What the PSP Stands For, G. S. 
Sinha states that his party believes it is es- 
sential to nationalize “banks, mines and mineral 
oils,’ and to “take over big plantations and 
trade, wholesale and foreign, in selected com- 
modities.” Consumer goods industries are also 
recommended for nationalization. Presumably 


the same thing becomes a “drive” when any 
CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


other party starts nationalization. I am _ re- 
minded of Koestler’s “semantic blackmarket.” 

4. The charge of the “cult of personality” 
is too fantastic for serious consideration, but 
the persistent (and careful) use of Communist 
vocabulary is interesting. 

5. Bhargava’s analysis of the “crucial Andhra 
elections” is most revealing. This is not the 
place to make a detailed analysis of these 
elections, but the following must be noted: 
(1) In the first elections, some disgruntled Con- 
gress adherents left to form opposition parties, 
one of which is the praja party that forms 
the “Praja” part of the Praja Socialist Party. 
This split helped the Communists very much 
in many cases. (2) In the next elections, the 
non-Communist parties formed an alliance and 
the Communists did not win so many seats. 
(3) But the Communists not only contested 
for a greater number of seats, they did not 
poll less votes. In fact, in most of the im- 
portant constituencies the runner-up to the 
Congress was a Communist. 
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6. The Communist party runs a fair-sized 
daily in Andhra (which, incidentally, claimed 
the elections were unfair after they were over), 
and there are at least two PSP publications 
there. 

Results of the current elections will show 
the accuracy of Jayaprakash Narayan’s predic- 
tion that the Congress party will get only 40 
per cent of the votes this time, but according 
to the survey published by the Institute of 
Public Opinion it will poll 53 per cent. 

A healthy opposition to the Congress party 
is something everybody hopes for, but elec- 
tioneering under the guise of a lament for 
democracy is not a pleasant thing—especially 
when it is done in a foreign journal. 

Madras E. PARASNESWARAN 
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Her home was in a part 
of the city where anything 
could happen 


bese ONE MIDNIGHT, she surprised 
a burglar in her room. As he leapt 
for the window, she stopped him. “You'll 
be hurt. Go down by the stairs and let 
yourself out.” 
Calm, kind, and acutely intelligent, she 
had long ago learned to stay human in emergencies— 
by living where emergencies were routine, in the heart 
of one of Chicago’s poorest immigrant neighborhoods. 
Here she had settled down to her life work—helping 
people. No sociologist or social worker, she left it for 
others to make this a science. To her, it was an art. An 
art she practiced so beautifully that, eventually, while 
she was loved around Halsted Street, she was admired 
around the world. 


She Helped 
a Burglar make 


his Getaway 


When, in 1935, Jane Addams of Hull 
House died, her little grandniece, seeing 
hundreds of children among the mourners, 
asked, “‘Are we all Aunt Jane’s children?” 

In a sense, we all are. For the work Jane 

Addams did and the lessons she taught still 
help us all. And they prove magnificently 
the fact that America’s greatest wealth lies 
in Americans, 
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ings Bonds your principal is guaranteed safe to any 
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Payroll Savings Plan at work. And hold on to them, 
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